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THE POPE, THE KING, AND THE EMPERORS. 


MAN in the high but difficult position of Garibaldi must 
A march from success to success, if he would escape detraction. 
At the least sign of ill-fortune, concealed enemies, and false friends, 
and all the ignoble throng who look upon Virtue as a reproach 
against themselves, yelp their mean displeasure. Garibaldi has 
passed through this ordeal, and, like other great men, has scorned 
and survived it. Having won the brilliant and all but decisive 
victory of the Volturno, and justified his great reputation by a 
great deed, the critics who last week felt inclined to hiss, now find 
themselves compelled to applaud ; and once more Garibaldi is the 
man of the time, and the Washington of Italy. 

Beaten at the Volturno, but still holding on, though with a feeble 
grasp, at Capua and Gaeta, the unlucky King of Naples has made a 
piteous appeal to Europe. But for him there can be no help, except 
that which lies in his own right hand,—a fact with which he is, doubt 
less, by this time better acquainted than he was a week ago. 
The Roman Catholic Powers have an interest in the Pope as a spiri- 
tual, if not as a temporal sovereign ; but no one has a tithe as much 
interest in the Bourbon dynasty of Naples. No doubt all the despots 
of Europe are grieved that a brother despot should come to such 
humiliation and ruin as poor Bombino ; but their own houses are in 
too much danger to allow them to spare either time, or men, or money, 
for the support of a king who can do nothing for himself. There 
will, perhaps, be one more short struggle, and there will be an end of 
Francis IT., except as a private gentleman, when, like Adam expelled 
from Paradise, he will have the world before him to choose his place 
of rest, —anywhere he. pleases, so that it be not in Italy. 

But pitiable as are the appeals of the ex-Neapolitan sovereign to 
the Powers that dare not-and cannot help him, the Allocution of 
the Pope is even more painful. From end to end it is one long 
whine, interjected with curses, where epithets take the place of 
arguments, and impotent passion does duty for reason. Few can be 
so destitute of the organ of veneration as to behold with indifference 
the ignoble end of such a venerable institution as the Papacy. If the 
monarchy which for the last thousand years has held its placegalike 
amid the anarchy of the Middle Ages, and the more menacing struggles 
of Germans, Spaniards, or Frenchmen, for universal domination, is 
to perish in this second phase of the great Revolution, after surviving 
the violence of thé first, its last act ought to have been dignified, as 
became its antiquity and its pretensions. We cannot forget that the 
origin of the temporal power of the Popes is to be sought in no gift of 
Constantine or Charlemagne, in no universal-suffrage vote, but in the 
Spontaneous affection of a people. It was a power conferred by so 
silent a revolution that history bears no trace of its date. It seems 
to be agreed on all hands that the Papacy is approaching, at length, 
to the destruction to which it has been so often doomed, though 
hitherto fated not to die. We are inclined to doubt whether this be 
its last phase ; but, for all the purposes of a short retrospect, we may 
assume that it is so. 

That we should find in its fate the stale moral of the mutability of 
all things, may seem trite, when we consider the lengthened age it 
has attained, We might, perhaps, rather be expected to dwell upon 
the artifice of its structure, which has enabled it to sustain such 
shocks, and to survive so long. Yet the ‘mutability of fortune 
was never so glaringly displayed. Louis Philippe, flying in a hac 














coach, was a less striking illustration of it than Pius IX. still seated 
on his throne in the Vatican. This man was but twelve short years 
ago the idol of Italy, and the Papacy seemed to have reached, in his. 
person, a degree of power undreamt of by the most ambitious of his 
predecessors, At his word, not Italy only, but Germany and France, 
were roused from the lethargy of years, which had succeeded to the 
orgies of the last decennium of the previous century. The com- 
pressed instincts of the nations, encouraged by his example, found a 
voice to demand the liberties of which the Holy Father was presumed 
to be the apostle. 

It cannot be forgotten how, at the end of 1847, the King of Naples 
applied to the Pope for an encyclical to calm the effervescence of his 
subjects, and how the Pontiff answered that a king who gives good 
laws needs no pastorals. Yet, within one short year from that date 
Pius LX. was a refugee at Gaeta. He had ceased to reign, for his return 
under the protection of France was not a restoration. If the last 
Pope, he is not the first who has been an exile, nor need we ascribe 
the difference of his fate to the times alone. It is to be sought in 
his personal character. The heroes of the Papacy were men of a 
different stamp ; they believed in themselves, but with a quite diffe- 
rent belief to his ; they may have been ambitious—they were not 
vain. “I have loved justice and hated iniquity,” were the dying 
words of Hildebrand, at Salerno. He died in exile, but the principle 
for which he had struggled triumphed, and it was with truth that a 
bystander answered—the lifeless clay heard not the words,—“ The 
ends of the earth are thine inheritance.” Pius IX. represents no 
principle. He has laboured, not for the reward of the statesman, a 
memory embalmed in the hearts of a grateful people, but for the meed 
of the historian—popular applause. From the day when he first 
proceeded to St. Peter's, amid the shouts of a throng which only ten 
days before had crowded to kiss for the last time, with "bated breath, 
the feet of his dead predecessor—the funeral catafalque still encum- 
bered the vast basilica—from this first day his career has been 
marked by the same craving for popularity. Self was, and is, predo- 
minant in all his actions. “He does not love me,” was a reason 
more than once given for setting aside a long-tried servant of the 
Papacy. 

His delight in those early days was to appear on his balcony 
surrounded by Bengal fires, to chaunt forth a benediction over 
assembled crowds, and to respond with the alacrity of a Grisi to the 
repeated encores which his capital singing elicited. He could listen 
without reproof to the orator who applied to him the words, ‘‘ There 
The loss of the 
popularity he so loved was no cure for his vanity. The castle of 
Gaeta is on a rock, and he had no difficulty in likening it to Calvary. 


was a man sent from God, and his name was John.” 


Escorted by French troops, he, the would-be liberator of his country, 
re-entered Rome amid the significant silence of the people. Deprived 
of the gratifying sounds at home, he sought to catch their echoes 
from abroad. He proclaimed the restoration of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England, and when this proved a fiasco, he negotiated 
a concordat with Austria, which rendered his spiritual authority as 
hateful in Germany as his temporal iule had become to his own 
subjects. Unfortunate in his Church ¢overnment, most unfortunate 
when most successful, he next sought to distinguish himself in 
Theology, and added, of his own sole authority, an article to the Creed 


of Trent. It was not so that his predecessors won new kingdoms to 
ide Kaith, or meddled with dogmatic questions which were not in 
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dispute. His last perfortanges have all boengailures ;the applauge | 


dear to his 
newspapers, he has now apowned, his ill saiccess by an allocution, 
the last perhaps that will be heard in the Vatican, and assuredly the 
weakest that ever issued from it. The Times, in its energetic 
irreverence, calls it a prolonged screech ; it is hardly more than a 
whine. The enemy is at the doors of Rome, and this successor of 
Leos and Gregories, and Innocents, neither goes forth, withecross and 
banner to confront the intruder, nor hurls at him the greater excom- 
munication he has incurred. We had expected some more startling 
catastrophe in so great a fall. 

And while this is the deplorable state of the Pope and the Papacy, 
the three Emperors of Europe, aided by a king or two, are preparing 
for the great work that every one sees must be speedily done—the 
reconstruction of the Continental system. Italy integrates itself, and 
Austria disintegrates : a weak power becomes strong, and a strong 
power weak ; and, meantime, the Emperors of Russia and France 
look on, to devise what plunder they can secure in the break-up, 
which they fear, while they desire, and which neither of them can 
prevent, Austria is doomed to diminution, and Turkey to dismem- 
berment ; and the great Italian struggle, on which all eyes are fixed, 
is but the necessary prelude to both catastrophes. 





_—— a en 


THE HALF-WAY HOUSE TO INDIA. 


UR attention has been so riveted on the farther East, first by the 
Great Mutiny, and more lately by the financial difficulties of 
our Indian Empire, that we have overlooked what has been going on 
in the Half-Way House. The importance of Egypt, in this capacity, 
has been our excuse for interfering to perpetuate its dependence upon 
Turkey ; and is still our excuse for endeavouring, by force or diplo- 
macy, to maintain the integrity of the Sultan’s empire. We have no 
wish to be masters of Egypt; but it is essential to our very existence 
that Egypt should be, not only in friendly hands, but in hands which, 
even if unfriendly, should be powerless to hurt us. We do not, like 
the Caliph Omar, deprecate the construction of the Suez Canal, from 
a dread of hostile fleets in the Red Sea; nor from a natural point of 
view can it signify to us that ten or twenty millions of money should 
be buried in the Isthmus, in the ostensible prosecution of a work 
which its real projectors know to be impracticable, or practically use- 
less if carried out. The real object has been already attained, namely, 
the reduction of the Viceroy to a state of thraldom, by money obliga- 
tions, and by money liabilities. _ He has become liable to M. Lesseps 
for some two millions, more or less, of money, on the one hand ; he 
has also opened the door to claims of French subjects to a still larger 
amount ; and on the other he has come under personal obligations to 
the Emperor for the loan which he lately effected in France. We 
have it on good authority, that the property which has been assigned 
as ostensible security for this loan was already mortgaged. These are 
the moral fetters in which the Egyptian Viceroy is bound, but the 
Isthmus of Suez has rendered still greater services to its French 
patrons. The works have been suspended by orders from Constanti- 
nople ; but they are not the less pushed forward in the only direction 
in which they can be serviceable to French interests. A basin in 
which ships of war can float, a jetty at which troops can land, are 
now in process of construction at Merx. By some logical process, 
little bound by the rules of geography, these works are proved to be 
connected with the Suez Canal ; and no doubt the railway, which is 
to connect them with Cairo, has the same object in view. 

French engineers and French workmen overrun the country. Of 
the latter we are informed, on reliable data, that there are between 
five and six thousand, all able-bodied active fellows, whom a uniform 
and a rifle would convert into soldiers. Useless to stem the current 
of the Nile, the barrage is being rapidly appropriated to the real 
object its constructors originally had in view—a military post of great 
strength. Enormous fortifications are being rapidly run up, on 
which these foreign labourers are employed. In a word, the French 
occupation. of Egypt, more quietly effected than that of Rome or 
Syria, is not less real. It is directed, not by the French Consul- 
General, but by M. Lesseps, who, through his influence with Said 
Pasha, and the patronage which he wields, is a far greater power than 
the British Consul-General. In our intercourse with semi-barbarians 
like the Turks, we are far too apt to treat them as we should do 
Europeans, avoiding even the appearance of currying favour, and 
trusting for respect from them to our own. self-respect. We may 
secure their respect, but we forget that this in the East is a very 
negative quantity. Personal likings and dislikings are the motives of 
action, even in the best of their rulers, and no small part of the insuf- 
ficiency of our representation is due te their neglect of this line of 
conduct. For a Turk, Said Pasha is an enlightened man; he isa 
humane one, and free from the bigotry which was one of the many 
vices of his predecessor. He deserves credit for his watchfulness and 
energy in protecting the native Christians, and for his liberality to 
the Syrian refugees. But in all grave matters he is a puppet in the 
hands of France, and this entirely by our fault. When he succeeded 





has been denied bymen, and gods, and colunms,of | 





maintain himself in4t, he neededisupport from Egigland, in the shape 
only of eneonragement dn his goed intentions, and it was withheld. 
The result is what might be expected. We'have Jost in Egypt, as in 
other parts of the Turkish East; that consideration-which we enjoyed 
before the Crimean expedition, and while we are careless of regaining 
it, our French ally profits by our laches as eagerly as if we were on 
the eve of a war, instead of the long peace which the Commercial 
Treaty is intended to secure te us. . 








THE “CONSERVATIVE PRESS.” 


E have a curious account of the Conservative Press from a 
Conservative organ. The total number of newspapers published 
in the home empire is put down at 1,050, and of these only 193, or 
little more than one-fifth, serve the cause of the great party which 
still aspires to rule the State. In the metropolis the utmost care can 
only make out 15 papers devoted to Conservatism, and 40 to other 
parties. Morning and evening “ 55,000 copies are issued to advocate 
Conservative interests, and 200,000 the interests of its opponents.” 
“The penny press is the great fact of the day,” and the Standard 
and Evening Standard alone do homage to Toryism, while the Star, 
and the J'elegraph, and the Lapress, all support the Liberals, and the 
“ Telegraph has an enormous circulation.” “ The united circulation 
of the entire weekly Conservative Press is not equal,” is the sad 
lamentation, “to that of a single one of the four twopenny papers, all 
devoted to anti-Conservatism, which circulate 420,000. They are 
all pulling down what Toryism tries to build up. Besides being 
deficient in numbers, Toryism is deficient in talent ; and there is now 
‘‘an absolute necessity that its journals and reviews should keep 
pace in point of intelligence and information with the Liberal 
organs.” These opinions of the New Quarterly Review are endorsed 
by the daily Conservative papers, and their dreary condition is 
accounted for by “the expedient policy of Sir Robert Peel, which 
not only broke up the great body of the Conservatives, but inflicted 
on the newspaper proprietary, which stuck to its standard, a most 
serious permanent injury.” ‘‘ The financial resources of the papers 
being reduced, the editorial and literary staffs were decreased in 
number, and in the same ratio the power and ability to compete 
with the Liberal organs were diminished.” 
This is a very gloomy picture of the decay of a great and powerful 
part of society. It is the dying out of a widespread opinion. 


_ Looking at the records of the past, or carrying back our memory 


| 





to the government he was inclined to an independent course ; but to | 


for one half only of Lord Brougham’s existence, we find a period 
when a Liberal paper was barely tolerated, and Tory journals, pro- 
tected by Tory Attorney-Generals ever ready to pounce on Liberal 
Examiners, circulated largely in every town. This great change has 
not been brought about by any of the puerile causes to which 
it is assigned by the Tory journals, aspiring to make the public 
lose sight of their party by assuming a new name, but by a great 
change in society, to which the public attention may with propriety 
be directed. 

During the last forty years, if not before, Conservatism, which is only 
coercive Toryism in a mask, has been engaged in a continual warfare 
against Progress, and has suffered a continual succession of defeats 
and disasters. Its own instruments continually wounded it. Hus- 
kisson, whom Lord Chancellor Eldon—the incarnation of the prin- 
ciple—hated, was not more fatal to it than Peel, whom Eldon 
loved and trusted, till he, too, from necessity, betrayed the cause 
he was elected to defend. The commercial reforms, begun in 1821, 
were as hostile to Toryism, and as much opposed by squires and 
monopolists, and on the same principles, as the abolition of the Navi- 
gation Laws and the Commercial Treaty with France. The declining 
party gained a momentary triumph on the unexpected death of Can- 
ning, which destroyed the only anti-Tory ministry—and that a doubtful 
one—which existed subsequent to 1806, but it was obliged to do the 
work it would on no account allow him to execute. The Tories were 
constrained immediately to commence a reduction of taxation, and 
had scarcely got reconciled to their new fate, when an adverse vote 
of the Commons, conformably to public opinion, compelled them to 
abolish the Test and Corporation Acts. 

From 1806 to 1829 Toryism held office, on condition of maintaining 
the old bigotry, which made a third of the people, on account of reli- 
gious tenets, the enemies of the State. It then yielded to fear what 
it had denied to justice ; but, more fortunate in its defeats than in its 
victories, its concessions in 1829 came in good time to remove the 
oceasion for revolutionary disturbance, when Europe was convulsed 
in 1830. Untaught, however, by the reflection from abroad, in 
almost universal disturbance, of the mischief resulting from. its prin- 
ciples, it resisted the reform which a progress in material wealth and 
political knowledge made indispensable. The subsequent restoration 
to place, when it again presumed to raise its head after that shameful 
defeat, was only to concede, in spite of many years of protestation 
and resistance, great commercial reforms, the abolition of the corn 
laws, and to acknowledge the thoroughly anti-Tory principle. of free 
unrestricted competition as the law of social life. 

Less fortunate than its spiritual allies, Toryism has always been 
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obliged to appeal to facts: for the confirmation -of-its doctrines, and 
facts have, for upwards. of ‘forty years, convicted™it of being con- 
tinually in the wrong.. Naturally, the multitude has separated. from: 
fiction and falsehood. Workers can only.dive by observing and ebey- 
ing facts; and between their minds and Toryism affinity is impossible; 
They necessarily repudiate error wherever. discovered.’ This is the 
true explanation of the decay of the Tory Press. It has continually 
advocated error and wrong, and has fallen, and continues to fall, inte 
disrepute. It has tried to thwart the dictates of the senses, and has 
necessarily been defeated. 

The New Quarterly admits. that “journalism is essentially a com- 
mercial question ;” that ‘there is no occasion to resort to a system of 
subsidies to support the press ;” but if newspapers can only succeed 
by being bought by the public, they must. supply the public with 
what it wants. According to the confession of the Tories, the public 
does not want, will not have, will discard and condemn to obscurity, 
them and their doctrines, because they persist in advocating what is 
false, wrong, and mischievous. It is supposed, however, that journals 
can “judiciously prepare the public mind ;” that the “cheap journals 
owe their pernicious influence” to the skill with which they are 
written, and that the Conservatives may, whatever doctrines they 
teach, if they only teach them skilfully, recover their dominion. over 
the multitude. This is an error.. They had for years all the re- 
sources of the State at their disposal ; the wealth of the Church, and 
the emoluments of the law, were almost exclusively theirs ; most of 
the landed: property was in their hands, the press was entirely under 
their control ; and yet they were compelled to abrogate their most 
cherished enactments. They could not. keep opinion bound in their 
chains. They could neither bribe nor awe the multitude. Facts were 
more powerful than theories. Nature abhors political conservatism ; 
she is ever on the tide of change and progress, and whatever would 
withstand her, she drives away. 

The whole theory of Conservatism, as presented by its journals, is 
founded on a false assumption. It starts upon the principle that the 
mind—that opinions can be manufactured to order,—that right and 
wrong, falsehood and truth, good and evil, are subservient to political 
systems, can be modelled by them; and that it is only necessary for 
Conservatives to open their purses, buy and distribute Conservative 
journals, to make the multitude conservative. They fancy that the 
Emperor of the French makes the opinion of the French, and they 
sigh for his power. Their present complaints are a refutation of 
their own theory ; for they have tried all human means to preserve 
their dominion over the mind, and have failed. The history of the 
last forty years is not a theory, but a fact; and it ought to convince 
the Tories that opinions concerning all material and social objects are 
not formed nor regulated by journalism. The most successful of the 
journals, according to the Tories, owes its success to conforming to 
public opinion, without claiming to model or direct it. 

We should not have occupied ourselves and our readers with the 
dolorous cry of our cotemporaries—for we have no pleasure in wit- 
nessing distress,—but the avowed decay of Toryism which it acknow- 
ledges is a great fact in the history of society. It is not merely the 
dying out of a party—it is the sinking into oblivion of a worn-out 
principle. An old rule of action is disappearing, and a new one 
coming in its place. The knowledge of the many fashions the minds 
of individuals, and they cease to respect in proportion the dogmas of the 
ignorant few. A necessary development has given information to the 
public. ‘They see who make railroads, cultivate the fields, and import 
luxuries, and they discriminate between their real and their pretended 
benefactors. They are as ready as ever to obey, but the authority 
they respect is different. They must be convinced that obedience is 
right.- They glide with satisfaction into all the regulations of the 
rail—they obey, with infinite readiness, the captain of the steam- 
ship,—they readily pay the taxes, which, they suppose, are required 
for the preservation of the public credit or the security of the nation ; 
but they repudiate as mischievous all unnecessary restrictions. They 
see that freedom, which is the law of nature, is far better than coercion, 
Which is the essence of Toryism. 








THE INTOLERANT “ISMS.” 


(yecens BRITAIN and the United States are the paradise of the 
“isms.” The only “isms” that we hear of on the European 
continent are despotism, Roman Catholicism, patriotism, and repub- 
licanism ;—the two first of which are engaged at this moment, as they 
have been ever since 17 89, in a desperate feud against the two latter. 
But in our land and in America, the “isms” are more abundant, and 
include Abolitionism, Teetotalism, Vegetarianism, Sabbatarianism, 
Edueationalism, Puritanism, Mesmerism, Socialism, Puseyism, 
Pugilism, Mormonism, Owenism, Fourierism, Spiritualism, and a 
whole host of others, more or less social or religious. Once a year 
4 social seetion of these pseudo-philosophers hold high revel in some 
principal city of Great Britain, where the soldiers of the multitudinous 
“army of the “isms” display themselves, and disport at their wild will, 

to the amusement of onlookers. 
he great characteristic of all the “isms” is intolerance. 


The 


‘that is in them, but must ride full tilt 


believers are not content with the quiet enjoyment of the faith 
against’. Law, Govern- 
‘ment, and Society, if these will not succumb to their rule;-or 
acquiesce in their teachings. Take, for instance, Teetotalism, 
clamouring for its Maine liquor law. Its zealous disciples; 1i0t Satis- 
fied with their own liberty to drink nothing ‘but ‘cold water, hot 
water, or even salt water, if they prefer it, insist. that there -is no 
virtue possible in the world, unless it be floated upon water ; and 
would enact sumptuary laws to prevent or punish the drinki 

of any other liquid. But if it be free to Adam to drink’ of the 
fountain, why should it not be free to Noah or to Timothy to drink 
of the juice of the vine? This is.a question that teetotalers never 
ask. They believe themselves to be right, and the rest of the world 
to be wrong ; and, like all men who have a faith and a conscience, 
they are impatient of contradiction, and only need the power to be as 
‘intolerant as the Inquisition, or any other persecutor who ever bound 
a dissentient at the stake, or hung, drew, or quartered a man for 
heterodoxy. : 

The vegetarians, with their “ism,” though smaller in number, are 
not weaker in arguments than the teetotalers. There is as much 
to be said in favour of vegetables for food as there -is of water 
for drink. If, in the estimation of the one sect, misery flow from 
claret or gin, misery, in the estimation of the other, flows from 
mutton chops or sausages. The mischief is, that those who con- 
sider all virtue, manliness, patriotism, honour, and health to 
reside in potatoes, cabbage, and carrots, will not allow the same 
liberty of opinion to those who believe that beef, mutton, pork, 
goose, turkey, chickens, and lobsters are equally provocative of the 
mens sana in corpore sano. Full of intolerance, they invoke the aid 
of law to uphold their opinions, just as Calvin did when he burned 
Servetus. 

Among the other “‘isms” is a sect of Sabbatarians, in the far north, 
who would not only stop cabs, omnibuses, and railroad trains, but 
would prohibit cooks and waiters from pursuing their worldly 
callings on the Sunday,—who would put an end to all the loco- 
motion and feeding of the other six days of the week-on the day 
that they devote to prayers, forgetful of the fact that Great Britain 
is the country of civil and religious liberty ; and that the observance 
of the Sabbath or the Sunday is a matter for the individual con- 
science, with which they have no right to interfere. There are 
religious people in England who hold that “the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath.” But the Sabbatarians, with 
their “ism,” would render it penal to take a walk in the fields, 
or look happy, on the day which they deify ; and would convert all 
England, where a different feeling prevails, into one great and lugu- 
brious Glasgow. They clamour for religious liberty in their own 
case, but do not understand that others, who differ from them, should 
enjoy any degree of it. 

The Hon. A. Kinnaird dislikes what has been called “ servant- 
galism,” and would have female servants wear a particular costume, 
r not only inferior in quality, but different in form from that of their 
mistresses. But a Celtic philosopher, with a faith in the kilt, might 
object to Mr. Kinnaird for wearing trowsers, and, strong in his 
“kiltism,” might wish to deprive Mr. Kinnaird of his natural right 
of dressing as he pleased. How would Mr. Kinnaird like such 
interference with his liberty? And is not a servant girl as much 
entitled to please herself as he is ? 

These various “isms” are the growth of freedom of opinion ; but 
there is scarcely one of them that would not do violence to its origin, 
Saturn and Revolution devour their children; but the “isms” would 
devour their mother, Liberty. There are no “isms” in despotic 
countries ; and if our social philosophers, each with his crotchet, 
would but refleet on that fact, and be thankful for the freedom which 
they enjoy to broach and to discuss what theories they . please, 
they might perhaps rely more upon common sense, and less upon 
law, than they now do. The world, which is large enough for their 
liberty, is surely large enough for the liberty of those who do not 
agree with them. 


a eee 


A NEW AMERICAN CONFEDERATION. 
A7HILE the Prince of Wales is creating a furore of curiosity, 
impertinence, and applause among our ultra-democratic, but, at 


heart, aristocratic cousins of the United States, it may be worth while 
to reeal to mind the effect produced by his happily-ended, but not 








always happily-conducted, visit to Upper and Lower Canada If 
the transient sojourn of His Royal Highness in British America 
had no other value, the demonstration it afforded of the great fact 
that Republicanism, with all its vauntings, has made no great 
headway, except in the United States, could not fail to render it 
highly gratifying to the people of England. The visit is, mwre- 
over, a very sufficient answer to much that home politicians of a 
certain school are wont to affirm with regard to the loyalty and 
attachment of colonists to the institutions of the mother country, 
and to the frequent iterations that the value of the connection is not 
equal to the cost. Whatever may be the future policy of Great 
Britain with reference to her American dependencies, we have at 
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least the satisfaction to know that the allegiance and affections of our 
fellow-subjects and countrymen, who people them, have not been 
contaminated by the proximity of their faster-moving cousins ; and 
that, if we wish to retain these extensive possessions, the power to do 
so is in our own hands. These provinces now contain five millions 
of people. Our policy has hitherto been calculated to keep them 
separate—so separate, indeed, that in some instances one territory 
has continued to mulct another, immediately adjoining, of a duty upon 
its products. Recently, it is true, a greater amount of local freedom 
has been permitted, and the colonies have now nothing to complain 
of in the shape of imperial restriction upon their intercourse. The 
consequence has been the removal, by the local governments, of such 
absurd and unnatural impositions. Still the provinces of Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and the 
Canadas, are, to all intents and purposes, strangers. These people, 
having, in the main part, one common origin, and acknowledging one 
common nationality, are, from early operating causes, still kept apart, 
and their interest made distinctive, if not antagonistic. That there 
is no great wisdom in this, is perceptible enough to the more con- 
siderate of the colonists themselves, as well as to their very astute 
and far-seeing neighbours. Commercially it is seriously disadvan- 
tageous. Nationally it possesses all the elements of weakness ; and 
in the case of strife would endanger the possession, The time appears 
to have arrived when the Imperial Government should look to the 
better security of these important dependencies. As they at present 
stand, they are at the mercy of any powerful aggressor. It is not to 
be supposed that at this day an assailant could devise no other strategy 
than to take his ships up the Saint Lawrence for the purpose of 
having them blown out of the water by the guns of Quebec. What 
was done at that point one hundred years ago would not be attempted 
now in the same form, nor are the conditions the same. The 
strategic phase, however important in the government of a distant 
possession, is hardly that which now calls for the solicitude of the 
statesman upon whom should fall the duty of perpétuating British 
sovereignty in North America. A more successful experiment is not 
to be found in the history of government than the imposition of self- 
government upon the colonies. The responsibility thus created has 
undoubtedly begot a far better feeling than formerly existed. Coupled, 
too, with a just recognition of the colonists’ rights to the privileges 
and honours of the citizen, a sense of inferiority is removed, and the 


attachment to the parent state has no longer the alloy which neglect | 


and depreciation could not fail to engender. 


There can be little surprise that Canada should be the foremost 
in any movement having for its object a new political or social ex- 
istence. The united provinces of Canada contain three millions of 
people ; and if among them the standard of education is not so high 
as in England, the diffusion of intelligence is far more general, more 
especially of that peculiar intelligence which may be termed demo- 
cratic,—a knowledge of the respective duties of the governed and the 
rulers. A population already numerous and rapidly increasing, so 
circumstanced, are not likely long to overlook the cause of any 
permanent or oft-recurring disadvantage. 
them to detect a weakness in their present status, and they are 
unquestionably casting about, as men under uneasy circumstances are 
wont to do, to find some remedy for what they feel to be an evil. It 
is always better to acknowledge the ill than to attempt to disguise it. 
An honest admission of its existence is the true road to a dispassionate 
and calm solution of a difficulty. This conviction appears to have 
led the people of Canada to the consideration of the relative position 
of the whole of the British North American provinces. This con- 
sideration has been superinduced by the inharmonious working of the 
present union. It is useless to deny that the people of Western 
Canada are not well content with their present partnership; and 
they suggest a remedy in a Federation of all the Provinces. They 
assert that such a federacy, while void of any of the inconvenience 
and injustice of the now existing union, would necessitate an identity 
of interests, and give a nationality to the whole. As it is not 
suggested to make a legislative union, it is presumed that the 
jealousies arising under the present system would no longer be called 
into existence. There certainly are many reasons why a scheme of 
this kind should find favour with those who are discontented with 
the Canadian union as it now exists; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that it is universally popular in the western provinces. 

About two years ago, Mr. Galt—not then in the Ministry, but 
now the Minister of Finan€&e, and one of the most able men of the 
present Government—brought before Parliament a plan of confedera- 
tion. That this gentleman is now a leading member of the Cabinet 
is tolerable assurance, if there were no other evidence, that the 
Canadian Government is not unfriendly to the project. It would 
seem to promise great advantages to the smaller provinces of the 
east, connecting, as it must, these with the grain sections of Upper 
Canada and the north-western states. It is deubtful if the consum- 
mation of this Federal Union is anything more than a question 
of time. All these popular questions require a certain amount of 
discussion preparatory to their parturition, and of this, if comment 
and debate indicate its approach, the advent is not far distant. 


This astuteness has led | 














THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 


I Pig ST. LEONARDS succeeded, during the late Session, in pass- 

ing an act “further to amend the law of real y,” as its title 
describes it. As his lordship was also fortanate enough, in the Session 
of 1859, to pass an act with a similar title, it is evident that he, as the 
champion of real property law, is doing all in his power to fortify his 
citadel against the future onslaughts of Sir R. Bethell and Sir H. 
Cairns, whose proposed measures of registration of title were obliged 
to be postponed in consequence of the dissolution last year, and the 
immense quantity of business engaging the attention of the House 
during the past Session. Lord St. Leonards certainly exhibits the 
tact of a good general in thus depriving his opponents of any objec- 
tions to the present state of the law, generally acknowledged by the 
lawyers themselves to be well founded. They, at least, are wise 
enough not to postpone timely and judicious reform, and, by so doing, 
endanger the main part of their interests. Their policy is to reduce 
their adversaries’ ammunition as much as possible ; and, doubtless, 
they think that the fortress will be sufficiently strong to resist the 
little that will remain when the day of conflict shall arrive. 

As the Acts of Lord St. Leonards are of considerable importance, 
it may not be altogether unprofitable to give an outline of some of 
their main provisions. 

First, with regard to leases. Formerly, when a tenant was pro- 
hibited from sub-letting the premises, or doing any other act specified 
in the lease, and was under a penalty of forfeiting his lease on a 
breach of the conditions, if the landlord granted him permission to 
do the act provided against, the permission then granted destroyed 
the landlord’s right to claim a forfeiture for any further breach of the 
conditions, for which the tenant had not obtained the landlord’s 
permission. This inconvenience applied also to the case of a release 
of a portion of land from the payment of a rent-charge to which the 
remaining portion was also liable—the release of part was a release 
of the whole, The law was founded on a case decided in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and had prevailed in all its inconvenient integrity to the 
present time. Now, happily, and thanks to Lord St. Leonards, it has 
at last been repealed. 

The execution of powers of appointment over property, in a tech- 
nical and peculiar manner prescribed in the instrument creating the 
power, is no longer absolutely necessary to support the appointment 
made, provided they are executed in the manner in which other deeds 
are usually executed. 

Devisees in trust may raise money by sale or mortgage of property 
charged with the payment of debts and legacies, although there may 
be no power to do so contained in the will, if there be no other 


| prescribed method of raising the money. 











Vendors of property are now made liable to criminal proceedings 
for fraudulently concealing deeds, &c., material to the title, or for 
falsifying pedigrees. 

Executors and administrators may now, with safety to themselves, 
distribute the effects of a deceased person, on giving notice requiring 
the creditors to send in their claims before a certain specified time. 

Provisions have been made for further securing bond fide purchasers 
or mortgagees from the claims of judgment-creditors, by requiring, in 
addition to the registration of the judgment, the issuing and registra- 
tion of a writ of execution. 

There are many other important clauses in the acts, but of too 
technical a character to be understood by the general reader, who 
will be able to form an opinion, from the foregoing sketch, of the 
great improvement in the law which Lord St. Leonards has effected. 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XIV. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE DISCOURSES UPON VALUES AND UPON SOME VALUABLES, NOT 
HITHERTO CONSIDERED OF MERCANTILE OR OF ANY OTHER ACCOUNT. 


Ir has been said— 
** The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 

I deny the assertion. The value of some things is infinitely greater than any 
price they will bring—infinitely greater than the means of any purchaser 
in any market of the world. Words are such poor representatives of ideas, 
that when we speak of Value, we use a phrase without meaning. The value 
of corn is to be estimated, but what is the value of sunshine and rain, 
without which there could be no corn? In the same manner, when we ask 
what is Truth, Beauty, Wit, or Poetry, there may be fifty thousand persons 
who feel the answer, yet not two, or even one, who is able to express it. 
Sir Robert Peel asked the British Parliament—What was a pound? But no 
one could tell him; and to this day one half of our social philosophers and 
monetary doctors are at war with the other half upon this very question ; 
and a pound, of which any schoolboy or shopkeeper knows all the secrets, is 
a puzzle to those who would define it scientifically. What is Value ?—Who 
can tell? Is it a thing fixed or arbitrary? Is it physical, moral, or 
spiritual? Is it matter of fact, or an airy creation of the fancy? Is it 
of the earth or of heaven, of time or of eternity ? 
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Nature and man are at issue upon the answer. Nature says that there is 
no thing, however apparently small or mean, which has not some value. 
Man says that there are many things, both great and small, which are 
utterly valueless. The values of nature are absolute and eternal as herself. 
The values of man are as man is—transitory, shifting, and unreliable. They 
partake of geography far more than of mathematics, and of caprice more 
than of reason. Man throws his refuse into a river, and poisons himself, his 
children, and his grandchildren ; while Nature, allowed to deal with it in her 
own way, would convert it into flowers and fruit, and if man would aid her, 
into corn and rye. Out of filth Nature brings roses and lilies. Out of the 
soil where the dead soldier rots, she produces wheat that is heavy in ear. 
Such is the calculation, and such is the practice of Nature. 

The old Saxon English says value is worth. The modern French says 
that to be vaillant, or brave and courageous, is to be of worth—worth 
and valour signifying the same thing. In ancient time, if a man or 
thing was good for any purpose of utility, either in peace or war, he or it 
was worthy. 
character, or all three in combination, a valuable man. They addressed him 
as his worthship, which we now call his worship. In rural districts, when 
simple hard-working men see another man with better clothes on his back 
than they can afford, and suppose him to have money in his pocket, or at the 
Bank, and fancy that he has education and refinement of manners, which 
must have cost something to acquire, they address him as “ your worship.” 
The title, supposing it to be deserved, is more appropriate than that of 
Excellency for an ambassador, Grace for a duke, Serenity for a grand-duke, 
or Majesty for a king. In some respects the title is even higher ; for, to say 
of a man that he has worth is better than to say that he has Lordship, or 
Grace, or Excellence, or Serenity. As for Majesty, there are many majesties 
that are not majestic, if you could but see them in their-night-caps ; whereas 
worth naked is as good as worth with its clothes on, or its crown on its head. 
In addition to this there is a fancy value, as well as a market worth to all 
things. Robert Burns the farmer, and Robert Burs the poet, put two 
separate and distinct values upon a daisy. To Robert Burns the farmer, a 
daisy was a daisy, a mere common, worthless gowan. To Robert Burns the 
poet, a daisy was a gem of beauty and delight—worth the whole farm. He 
made it so before he had done with it ; for the world would much rather that 
that portion of Dumfries-shire whereon stood Burns’s acres were swamped 
under the Nith, than that his little poem upon the Daisy should be obliterated 
from books and men’s memories. 

The fancy value of the great Koh-i-noor diamond is estimated at two 
or three millions of pounds sterling. But what is its marketable value ? 
If the Queen sent it into the City, could she find a purchaser? If she 
tried to pawn it, what would the pawnbroker lend upon it? There are 
not perhaps two persons in the world who could buy it, and they, not with 
their own money, but with that of the unconsenting people whom, as 
aristocrats, despots, and military chiefs, they misgovern. So that if a man 
had the Koh-i-noor for his whole property, and was compelled to part with 
it, that he might purchase beef, bread, and beer—the Englishman’s three B’s,— 
or food and raiment, he might, perhaps, get much less for it than for a 
farm of a hundred acres, or for a ship-load of cotton from Alabama or the 
Mississippi. Thus the Koh-i-noor depends for the greater part of its value 
upon an idea, and this idea there is no one to realize but a despot, who is 
himself the creature of an idea, and may be an emperor to-day and a felon or 
an exile to-morrow. 

What is the value of one hundred pounds ? 
Alas ! no. 


Surely that is a fixed thing ! 
Its value depends upon time, place, and circumstance. A man 
cannot, or will not, éat a bank note for a hundred pounds—unless he be an 
idiot, or a drunken sailor. But sane or insane, drunk or sober, he could not 
eat it in solid gold or silver, or drink it as molten metal. A hundred pounds 
hoarded represents theoretically and is actually a hundred pounds. To this 
extent it is what the French call wne idée five. But being hoarded, its value 
departs, and it is of no more real account to the world or its possessor than 


if it lay at the bottom of the deepest valley in the Atlantic, or in Tycho, or | 


any other crater of the moon. Not being hoarded, it represents physical or 
mental enjoyment of some kind: so much wine and mutton; so much 
broadcloth and satin; so much warmth and shelter; so much chair and 
table ; so much musical or dramatic recreation ; or so much charity and 
philanthropy. But if representing a certain portion of these things to-day in 
England, it may represent more or less of them to-morrow ; and in France or 
Germany either to-day or to-morrow may represent them in quite another 
(uantity and proportion. 

When the ship Juno—of whose wreck the mate, William Mackay, has 
written a very pathetic account—lay water-logged off the coast of Africa, 
her hull and deck under water, and her starving crew clinging desperately, 
in the intolerable sunshine, to the spars and cross-beams amid the rigging, 
the captain’s widow (made a widow by the wreck), who had eleven hundred 
pounds in Bank of England notes and gold, sewed up in a little bag which 
she wore in her bosom, offered the whole of it to a cabin-boy for a quarter of 


Our ancestors called one who had money, brains, or good | where the people, on an emergency, for want of coal, have been known to 














& sea-biscuit, which, being unwell and without appetite, he had saved out of | 
his rations. But the price of biscuit had gone up, and that of gold had gone | 


down, at that time and in that place. Food was at such an enormous 


premium, and gold at such a frightful discount, among that perishing com- 
munity, that the eleven hundred pounds failed to tempt the cabin-boy to part 
with one square inch of his biscuit. Biscuit was as good as life. Biscuit 
was life itself. A sodden crust, picked out of the gutters of London or 
Paris, and rejected by the dogs or sparrows, would, if it--hed-been sud- 
denly brought among those sailors in that rigging, have Been of more real 
worth than a year’s yield, of all the gold-mines of California, Oregon, and 
Australia. 

All physical values are equally changeable and uncertain. No land in the 
world is of more worth than the land of the British isles—-especially in and 
around the city of London. But let some strong despot abroad, aided 
by sloth, degeneracy, effeminacy, meanness, corruption, and want of public 
virtue at home, convert this great empire into a tributary province of France 
or Russia, and what would be the value of the land of all Middlesex, and 
fifty other counties? 

What is the value of pig? 


Much to the poor Irish peasant, for pig, in 
Ireland, pays rent. 


But pig is on a lower standard of respectability in Ohio, 


burn his carcass to make a blaze under a boiler. And what would a Brahmin 
give for all the hogs ever slaughtered in Cincinnati, or barreled .. Cork ? 

What is the value of a horse? It depends upon fancy and caprice, like 
other physical values. It is to be estimated by its qualities either for strength, 
like a brewer's animal, or, for swiftness, like the winners of the Derby. But 
when Richard III. said he would give his kingdom for a horse, a swift 
steed was like biscuit to the captain’s widow—not possible to be valued. It 
was worth infinitely more than all England and Normandy besides. It was 
worth a human life—the life of a man who, with a horse, would have had a 
hope left ; but who, without a horse, must die in despair, having nothing to 
ask of the mercy of God, and despising the mercy of man. But to come 
down a peg lower—What is the value of a barrister’s old, worn-out, ragged, 
musty, fusty, fetid, and unwearable horse-hair wig? In London, perhaps, 
two pence, or three at the utmost. But send that same article to Dahoney, 
and the negroes will give an elephant’s tusk for it, or an ounce of gold-dust, 
and will clap it on their heads, or tie it round their middle instead of a fig- 
leaf, and strut about with the prize—as grand in their own estimation as 
Napoleon III. at the head of his army. 

Coming to values of a very different description—values not supposed to 
be values, until they have been lost for ever,—let us look for a moment at 
yonder beautiful young maiden, entering into the ball-room, rich with the 
riches of her seventeen years, and of her fresh hopes, and let us ask her what 
is the value of her nose? Penniless as she is—for her father has nothing to 
give her, and earns his daily bread by the sweat of his brains, at the law, or 
at physic, or something else,—what would she take for her nose? Ten thou- 
sand pounds? Twenty thousand? A hundred thousand? Five hundred 
thousand? No. There is nothing in this world that she would take for her 
nose. It is beyond all price. The Queen’s throne would not purchase even 
the tip of it. 

Look, again, at that, fair, buxom, fresh, rejoicing widow of two years’ 
standing, who has not yet seen her twenty-fourth birthday : what would 
she take for the whole set of her teeth? Her dear departed was perhaps a 
dealer in grocery, in broadcloth, or in cattle ; but would she give her teeth 
to be made a duchess? She would not. She would scorn the bargain with 
utterable or unutterable scorn. Well, what would she take but for one of 
those brilliant eyes, that make the hearts of men leap in their bosoms? To 
cast that eye out—anere dead matter !—what is the price? There is no price. 
She would not sell it for anything that the world can show or offer. Not to 
possess India and Canada—not to share the throne of Bonaparte-—-not for 
all the wealth of all the world. Wealth is a grand matter; but it is not 
worth the eye of a widow, or of the meanest begyar that crawls in the 
sunshine. And thou, oh alderman—thou, oh man of sixty years—who 
knowest what is what—who hast a paunch blasé and weakened with a super- 
abundance of good things—what wouldst you give for the appetite with 
which yonder curly-headed plough-boy sits upon the stile, eating bread-and- 
cheese? Fifty thousand pounds would not buy thee such an appetite. Thrice 
fifty thousand could not bring thee even an approximation towards such a 
relish for thy food. Food is in the gift of Heaven ; but Heaven, though thy 
food be provided, will not give thee, at threescore, the appetite of onescore, 
which thou hast abused, tormented, and extinguished. Offer thy worldly 
goods ten times over for an appetite, and thou mightst just as well offer the 
shadow of a farthing, or the snap of thy fingers in the air ! 

Youth and Health: who, when he posgesses these inestimable treasures, 
ever thinks for a moment of their value? What would the old man give for 


his youth?) What would a grandmother give for her bridal hour? What 
would the cripple give for a sound leg ?—the hunchback for a spine—like a 


soldier's, selling himself, spine and all, for thirteen-pence halfpenny a day ? 
What would the blind earl give for a clear vision !—the stammering marquis 
for the tongue of a Billingsgate fishwife ?—or the deaf duke for the charm of 
music and song !—or even for the power of gossiping in whispers with a 
neighbour on the benches of the Painted Chamber? How can 
Dichess tell him she leves him? She must shriek it out, or sp 
a trumpet, so that the servants may hear ;—and what love is worth the 
having, if you are obliged to blazon it upon the house-top ! 

I have not yet done with the Values, and shall return to the subject next 
week, 


her Grace the 
ak it through 
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Tue cloud which gathered for a moment over the reputation of Garibaldi, 
has now been completely dispelled. He has not only given evidence of his 
sagacity, prudence, and resolute will, by the manly way in which he has 
effected a reconciliation with the court of Turin ; but he has added to his 
reputation as a soldier by one of the most brilliant victories ever achieved with 
a small army against overwhelming numbers. He can no longer be honestly 
classed with condottieri and guerilla chiefs, but must henceforth be spoken 
of as one of those great military commanders who have proved themselves to 
possess the genius requisite to conduct warfare on the greatest and most 
imposing scale. In the battle he has just won, he has, indeed, exhibited not 
enly the personal courage of a medieval knight, but the greatest rapidity of 
thought, the self-restraint necessary to execute his plans without imparting 
them to others, and that sagacity and foresight in anticipating the tactics 
of an enemy which are the best and highest gifts of a military leader. 

On the morning of the Ist inst., the whole army of King Francis, from 
20,000 to 30,000 strong, were drawn up around Capua, and advanced against 
the troops of Garibaldi. The patriot army formed a semicircle beyond, 
scattered in thin ranks over a wide surface, and not numbering, when the fight- 
ing began, more than 10,000, In the mists of the early morning the royalists 
approached what seemed the vulnerable points of the straggling line of the 
enemy; but they soon became embarrassed by trenches, barricades, and 
batteries, which had been covertly constructed by the enemy in anticipation of 
their advance along these very routes. The battle commenced at eight in 
the moming. At first it seemed as if the royalists would break through the 
lines of their opponents, and march on to Naples; but as reinforcements 
came, the tide tumed. Early in the afternoon the royalists began to yield ; 
at four o'clock they were in flight on all sides ; and at seven in the evening 
the roar of musketry had ceased. A great victory had been gained ; whole 
regiments had been cut to pieces ; the ground was strewn with the dead ; 
and the Garabaldini remained in possession of the well-contested field. If 
the king had been successful in the morning—and all the chances seemed to 
be in his favour,—he would of course have marched upon Naples, and, 
regaining possession of his capital, might then have offered a resistance to 
the united armies of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel—all the more formidable 
that it would have been strengthened by diplomatic interference. 

Since the battle, a young Italian nobleman of distinguished ability, Count 
Arrivabene, who acted as correspondent of the Daily News, has been missing. 
It is feared that he hag fallen, as he ventured with Garibaldi into those 
spots where danger was greatest, to show an example to the troops. His loss 





will be generally deplored, both in Italy and England, where he is well known. | 


On the day after the great fight, a N eapolitan column of 5,000 men, which 
had made a flank march to attack Caserta, was intercepted by Garibaldi— 
2,500 prisoners being made, and the remainder scattered in such a way that 
they are not likely to recross the Volturno, 

The Piedmontese troops have now, in all] probability, crossed the frontier, 
ander the command of the King of Sardinia in person, he having announced 
that he would enter Southern Italy on the 9th instant. While at Ancona, 


Victor Emmanuel received deputations representing municipal bodies in all 
parts of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


In reply to their addresses he 


has published a manifesto, in which he explainshis past and future policy. 
He will not, he says, interfere with Rome or Venetia, but will-annex to Sar- 
dinia all the Italian provinces which have revolted, his policy, in all respects, 
being that fully explained by Count Cavour, at the opening of the Sardinian 
Chambers. 

From the city of Naples there is not much intelligence of interest, While 
the great battle of Capua, or the Volturno, was going on, the fickle populace 
was busied in pulling down the revolutionary ensigns which they had placed 
above their doorways, the belief being general that Garibaldi would be 
defeated. The new ministry is not fully organised, and, in all probability, 
will remain as it is until the arrival of Victor Emmanuel. 

Nothing has recently been published better fitted to keep alive enthusiasm 
for Garibaldi, and detestation of Neapolitan tyranny than a letter which 
Lord Llanover has just addressed to The Times, wpon the present state of 
the Neapolitan prisons. He visited those just opened at St. Elmo: he wag 
shown a sort of well used as a place of confinement, in which a man could 
just stand without moving from right to left, and which he was told had 
been constructed by order of the present king ; and he had ample evidence 
that Francis II. had persisted to the last in perpetuating a system of prison 
discipline which had undergone no reform since the time when it was described 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Pope has not succeeded in inducing any of the Catholic Powers to 
come to his assistance. He has declared that he will not accept of a subsidy 
from any government, although he claims payment of Peter’s Pence from the 
faithful. To a circular note despatched by the Papal Government, imploring 
protection, the Austrian Government has replied that it cannot intervene in 
any other than a diplomatic way. His Holiness has accordingly published 
an allocution, pronounced at the secret consistory of the 28th ultimo. In 
this document he particularly deplores the disastrous and pernicious prin- 
ciples of non-intervention proclaimed some time ago by certain governments, 
tolerated by others, and put in practice even in the case of the odious 
aggression of one state on another. The recent invasion of the Papal 
territory he holds to be a barbarous violation of the universal law of nations, 
which, if not suppressed, will henceforth leave no security for any legitimate 
right, and he entertains no doubt that Catholic nations will hasten with 
common accord to assist, defend, and protect, by every means, the father and 
pastor of the whole flock of the Lord, attacked by the parricide armies of a 
degenerate son. 

From this manifesto it may be inferred that the Pope will not attempt to 
influence the Catholic Powers by any of the spiritual weapons at his com- 
mand. He has been advised, it is said, by Russia, not to pronounce any 
excommunication in the mean time, but simply to protest against annexation 
to Sardinia, and quietly to await in his capital the course of events. 

The Conference at Warsaw is now definitively fixed for the 22nd eurrent. 
According to a despatch recently received from Berlin, the Emperor of 
Austria and the Prince Regent of Prussia, accompanied by Count Rechberg 
and Baron Schleinitz, will be met at this place, not only by the Emperor of 
Russia, but by his representatives at Turin, Vienna, and Berlin. It is now 
asserted that the object of the meeting at Warsaw is to draw up the scheme 
of a future Congress on the affairs of Italy, which will afterwards be submitted 
to France and England ; but it is very apparent from the conflicting conjec- 
tures hazarded, that nothing is at present known of its real purpose. 

For some time back the proposal for a Congress on Italian affairs has been 
the great subject of talk in Paris; the demand having been made by the 
Spanish Government for a meeting of the Catholic Powers, with the view of 
guaranteeing the integrity of the States of the Church. In spite of her 
recent prosperity, Spain is not likely to take any active part in defence of 
the temporal power of the Pope. 

That some great revolution in the affairs of the Spanish peninsula is about 
to take place seems to be anticipated by Prince Juan de Bourbon. He has this 
week published a second manifesto, in which he sets forth the liberal measures 
he would be inclined to carry out, were he to become king. He bases his 
title on the rights which he represents, and on the national requirements. 
Napoleon III, he says, in soliciting the votes of the French people, did 
not forget—nor did the electors forget—his family antecedents, its glory, 
and its traditions ; those were his titles to present himself as a candidate. 
It was also on this convenience of the people and his personal position that 
Victor Emmanuel founded his claim to the sovereignty of Italy. Under 
similar circumstances the Prince seems to think that he now presents himself 
to his countrymen, forgetting, however, that both of the sovereigns to whom 
he refers waited until there really was a vacancy. 


On the morning of the 3rd of Oetober, the northern counties of England, 
and the whole of Scotland, were visited by a storm of wind from the west and 
and north-west, more violent than any which has been known for many yea!®: 
The gale was -not confined to the Scotch coast, nor even to the Germal 
Ocean, but seems to have extended over the whole of northern Europe. [2 
the Baltic the damage to shipping has been frightful, no less than sixty wrecks 


_ having been reported by telegraph to Lloyds in the course of Monday last. 


The Wreck Register of this year has just been published, from which it 
appears that this season has been the most destructive of which we have any 
record. The ordinary number of wrecks in the course of one year is about 
1,000 ; but, during the last twelve months, it rises nearly to 1,500, the excess 
being, of course, due to the stormy weather of last autumn and spring. 
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In the absence of all other domestic news of interest, public attention has 
been attracted to the speeches and lectures delivered by leading public men 
to audiences of various kinds in the provinces. 

A long speech on the national defences was made by General Peel, in reply- 
ing to a toast at the annual-dinner of the Huntingdon Agricultural Associa- 
tion. General Peel attaches very great importance to the rifle movement. 
He remarked that a bad shot may be a good soldier ; that it is one thing to 
fire at a bull’s-eye and another to fire into a battalion ; and that, therefore, no 
one should retire from the corps because he could not stand high in the prize 
competition. No great battle was ever gained by the dexterity of indivi- 
duals ; victory, in all cases, being ensured by the valour of the masses, and 
the confidence that each places in the other. With regard to the navy, on which 
the defence of the country must chiefly rest, General Peel stated that by Sir 
William Armstrong he had recently heard the opinion expressed that if 
the new iron-cased frigates introduced into the French navy are found 
to possess the speed and to be as seaworthy as ordinary men-of-war, no 
other vessel will have the slightest chance against them. This being the 
case, the entire reconstruction of the navy will be necessary, at an expense 
which may be judged of from the fact that two vessels of war, now in the 
course of construction, will cost alone no less than.a million sterling. 


In eonnection with this subject, it appears that the authorities at White- 


hall have, during the week, had under their serious consideration the necessity. 


of building a number of armour-clad ships. They have resolved that several 
shall be laid down without delay, although nothing definitive has yet been 
settled with regard to the exact plans to be used in their construction. One 
vessel is to be built at the Chatham dockyard, others at private establish- 
ments, and this, probably, with a view to ascertain the respective merits of 
work so performed. 


Parliamentary talk was denounced once more by Lord Enfield, at the 
dinner which followed the annual show of the West Middlesex Agricultural 
Society. He suggested two modes in which the evil might be cured: the one 
being, that the electors should take their representative to task when he 
wastes the valuable time of the House of Commons; and the other, that 
parliamentary reporters should not transmute irrelevant, pointless, ungram- 
matical, and incoherent speeches into whole columns of good grammar and 
good sense. 

The influence of reformatories and ragged schools in diminishing crime 
has been treated of with all the new light shed on the subject in recent 
discussions, by Mr. Hill, the recorder of Birmingham, in his charge, delivered 
on Monday last, to the grand jury of the borough quarter sessions. The 
fact is now established beyond all doubt ; he says that juvenile reformatories 
have diminished crime to an extent which should secure for them the warmest 
public support. If, he argues, it is found that instruction and training 
qualify the recipient for the performance of his duties as a member of society, 
thereby reducing to a minimum the expense of governing him, then and so 
far education should be considered a part of government itself. Where the 
cost of tuition cannot be extracted from its natural sources, is it not self- 
evident that it should be furnished by the state? He united “ his humble 
protest to the masterly speech of Sir John Pakington in Parliament, the 
fervid appeals of Dr. Guthrie, and the unanswerable remonstrances of Mary 
Carpenter, against the huckstering frugality with which our ministers let go 
their coin shilling by shilling to the ragged schools—a parsimony which, when 
contrasted with the plenitude of their munificence in favour of classes of the 
community able and willing to contribute to the education of their children, 
struck him as the most astonishing example of inconsistency which had 
occurred in his time.” 


The disturbances at St. Georges-in-the-East have again broken out, in | 


spite of the efforts made by the Bishop of London to put an end to the 
fooleries which in the first instance provoked these disgraceful seenes. Mr. 
King, the regular clergyman, has now retired, and is replaced by Mr. Han- 
sard,a minister of moderate opinions, who for some weeks past has been 
allowed to conduct the service in a comparatively quiet manner. The “ Anti- 
Puseyite League” are not, however, satisfied with the change which has taken 
place in the mode of conducting worship. Accordingly, on Sunday last, not 
only the reading of the service, but the sermon, which’ was altogether free 
from allusion to any subject in the most remote degree connected with 
Puseyite tenets, were interrupted _by coughs and hisses, and a repetition of 
the other proceedings on the part of the audience which shocked and 
scandalized the public some months ago. As there is now no valid excuse 
for the perpetration of these enormities, it is to be hoped that the magis- 
trates will punish the offenders in a manner which will bring them to a 
sense of the folly and blackgardism of their conduct. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, on the 1st instant, had a narrow 
escape from what might have proved a very serious accident. Returning 
alone, in the afternoon, in his carriage, from Cattenburg to Coburg, his 
horses, which were driven four-in-hand, began to kick violently, and then 
Started off at full speed. At a distance of about a mile from the town, they 
reached a level crossing, where the highway passes over the railway. A 
train being expected, the gate was closed, and a waggon was standing in the 
road. Seeing that a collision was inevitable, his Royal Highness, with great 
presence of mind, jumped to the ground, and escaped being stunned or 
seriously injured, although slightly cut about the face. The driver was less 
fortunate. He remained on the carriage, and was violently thrown when 
it came into collision with the bar, and severely injured, 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


(omen 


Tue demand for money has inereased this week. In consequence of a considera- 


- ble sum of gold having been taken from the Bank of England to supply the Bank 


d’Escompte at Paris, a little apprehension of scarcity begins-to prevail. Caution 
is induced, and money is secured, to be ready against i cies. “The Bank 
d’Escompte has just been authorized to establish branches in the East, with a view 
of making French trade as much as possible independent of the London and 
Eastern banking companies. It requires, therefore, to send a considerable sum 
to China, to enable it to meet the wants of commerce, and probably, also, the 
wants of the French expedition. Again, then, the flow of silver to the East will 
increase, and gold goes hence to France in advance of what we usually send, 
as we generally export gold to France, in order to purchase silver to be sent to 
China. The total amount of gold to be so sent away is, however, only £600,000, 
and this would occasion no uneasiness were the Bank of England otherwise in a 
very favourable position. 

The Bank returns last week, however, showed a decline in its resources, partly 
in consequence of the commencement of quarterly payments on account of the 
Government, and partly in consequence of the demands of trade. The returns of 
the present week will no doubt exhibit, from the same causes, a further decline, 
though they will not include the payment of dividends to the public. Those who 
watch such matters are aware that the reserve of the Bank,—£8,391,153 last, 
week, and £9,985,880 last year at this time,—and its resources generally, are 
considerably less than last year, while the demands of commerce, as represented 
by the private securities, are something greater—now £19,045,221, last year 
£19,792,356. One cause of the Bank’s unfavourable position is Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan of eking out his resources by drawing on the Government balances in the 
Bank ; and it was noticed in the revenue account published last week, that in the 
quarter ended June 30th there was no surplus balance whatever in the Bank to 
the credit of the Government,—a thing we have no recollection of ever having seen 
for England before. At present, accordingly, the public deposits in the Bank are 
only £6,832,025, while at the same period of the quarter, for several successive 
years, they have not been less than £8,243,217. The vast amount of money 
which the Government now spends, is attended with the obvious disadvantage of 
lessening the resources of the Bank—the only body which can create legal tenders 
—and hampering commerce. Money, or legal tender, being now unusually limited 
in quantity, will, most probably be dearer. 

Messrs. Overend & Gurney have come to a determination to discount no bills 
which do not bear on their face some reference to the real transaction for which 
they are drawn. The object is to prevent bills being offered for discount which 
are not drawn against goods actually on their way to the market, and is so far 
good. There must, however, be some difficulty in verifying each transaction, and 
in ascertaining at all times whether the goods will be equal in walne to the credit 
taken on them, and whether any other credit has been taken. After taking all 
possible precautions, the discounters will have to rely, in a great measure, on 
their customers, and it would be better to make the reliance on them entire and 
complete. The true source of credit is confidence in an individual, and it would 
only be logical that this principle should be relied on throughout. If the indi- 
vidual trusted be a rogue, he will find out means of attaining his roguish ends. 
Men, too, in a large way of business may want temporary accommodation without 
having any immediate transaction on which to base it. 

A bill drawn on this account will be truly an accommodation bill; and if the 
man be trustworthy, he ought to be able to obtain it without rendering an 
account of what he immediately wants it for. All bills, as a cotemporary has 
remarked, are for accommodation, or why draw them? Why not hand over the 
money ? To make a distinction between bills which a man draws on some one trans- 
action, and those which he may require to draw without the possibility of using 
them for any single transaction, will be in praetice very difficult. Of course, all 
credit is based on value in future, and whether a man be justified or not in taking 
credit, turns on his judgment and discretion. We believe, therefore, that dis- 
counters would be much safer were they to make discounting depend entirely 
on the character of their customers, rather than on written evidence of their 
special transactions. 

The corn markets generally continue about the same as last week. In other 
markets, too, the alterations are unimportant. They have been dal! rather than 
otherwise. 

The Funds, and with them Railway Shares, have gone decidedly backwards, 
more, we believe, on account of the rise in the value of money, which increases 
the danger of speculation for the account, than from any political canse, though the 
affairs of the continent, in consequence of the movements of the Emperor of 
Russia, have been more uncertain. The fall is chiefly speculative. 

The money price of Consols is about 93. 

It has been remarked that since July Ist the average rise in the value of rail- 
way property has been 5 per cent., while the average fall of public funds in the 


same period has been about 2 per cent. This course, as we indicated long ago, 


| is a healthy one, the property, earning something, is increasing in value, while 


the indebtedness of States is declining in value. The Times estimates the 
nominal gain from the rise at £16,000,000, and the loss from the fall at 
£15,000,000. Without guaranteeing these proportions, the continued rise in the 
value of railway property, both here and in the United States, is justified by 
facts, and is very gratifying. It is, however, due entirely to increasing com- 
mercial traffic, the lines connected with the seats of trade being more prosperous 
than those connected with places which are chiefly sought for pleasure. 

The iron trade is flat, notwithstanding the improvement in the French tariff. 

A liberal tariff issued by the still nominal, but really ex-king of Naples, has 
just reached this country. "As his authority cannot give effect to it, its only value 
is the testimony issuing it bears to the progress of free trade, 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. Vv. 


FARADAY. 


CONSIDERED as an element of society, the man of science is peculiarly circum- 
stanced. To be admired, he must be appreciated ; to be appreciated, he must be 
khown; to be known, he must be understood. This latter assumption pre- 

the public to be themselves scientific, which postulate we very earnestly 
dény. The public are not scientific, in any parallel sense to that in which they 
are literary or artistic. The capacity of admiring a work of art, because it 
is a work of art, is at this time not rare. The capacity of admiring poetry or 
fiction, because of the pleasure they confer, is of very general occurrence ; but if 
we come to investigate the nature of popular scientific taste so-called, it will be 
found usually to represent some secondary or independent idea which once grasped, 
the scientific origin and connections of it are forgotten. The scientific mind, in 
ite highest type of development, is characterized by the love of investigating 
nataral laws, because they are laws, and irrespective of any personal advantages 
which may accrue from the investigation. Such is the impress of the true 
scientific mind ; but there is a mock similitude, and one should be aware of it. 
Very commonly does it happen that the walks of science are entered upon as a 
road to fame by individuals in whose organization the true incentive to scientific 
culture is wanting. Fame, and social distinction—the goal of fame,—being the 
inducement held out to such pseudo-votaries of science, they aim at securing for 
themselves the rank of abstract thinkers, without the possession of mental charac- 
teristics sufficiently exalted, or motives sufficiently pure. 

The term ebstract science is very inadequately understood: The pretenders to 
high science, of whom we have just spoken, affect to disparage all scientific 
knowledge which finds immediate application to the uses and wants of man. 
The pretender to high science speaks of utilitarianism as though it were a 
demerit, secking by this foolish depreciation to bespeak his alliance with a 
superior order of minds. This is the quackery of high science, not the reality of 
it; a feeling that will beget naught save contempt in the mind of a true philo- 
sopher. Abstract science is not so much science incapable of being applied to 
the wants and conveniences of man, as science the application of which is, for 
the time being, not obvious. Were it possible for the real philosopher to assume 
that some particular law had been impressed on matter uselessly, arbitrarily— 
impressed by mere caprice—fortuitously,—then would the philosopher discover 
no source of pleasure in the investigation of such law. Analyzed out, the true 
spring of a scientific man’s investigations is faith—faith that every law impressed 
on nature is impressed for some good end. The so-called abstract philosopher is 
abstract only in the sense that he works not necessarily for himself or his co- 
temporaries. He knows that truth is good because it is truth. He is filled with 
an exalted reverence for the destinies of life transmitted from race to race, but he 
heeds little the destinies of an individual. 

The admission must be made that a mind attuned to this belief is prone to 
become unsympathetic in its immediate relations with cotemporaneous 
humanity. Much reflection on individual smallness, contrasted with specific gran- 
deur, is prone to beget a callousness to the things and circumstances of to-day. 
When unregulated by other and extraneons tendencies, the philosophic bent may 
drift the possessor of it into the condition of pure misanthropy. Of this result 
the celebrated Cavendish offers a marked example. He was as nearly devoid of 
individual human sympathies as a human being could possibly be—though per- 
haps no man ever lived a life of more true and untiring devotion to the shrine of 
acience. 

Having endeavoured thus to set forth a few of the reasons wherefore a 
votary of high science, though appreciated in kindred circles, remains, too often, 
unnoticed to the outside world, almost unknown, let us try now to make appa- 
rent the causes which have conferred on Michael Faraday an exceptional position. 
Unquestionably he is a man @ mark. “ Faraday” is a name which not merely 
comes as a familiar sound to those who have walked in his own paths, and followed 
kindred avocations, but it is a word known and familiar to the members of that 
larger outside world whose tendencies lead them in no way to the cultivation of 
science. The certainty of this fact came upon us with startling force the other 
day, when looking into a tobacconist’s shop, we saw the pictorial effigies of 
Professor Faraday adorning the lid of a tobacco-box. Yes, there indeed he was, 
fairly dividing honours with a whole bevy of Venuses, Dianas, Turkish brides, and 
other ladies of various degrecs and qualities of attraction ; to say nothing of male 
candidates for popularity in the shape of Volunteer Riflemen of all grades, and the 
hero Garibaldi, Of a truth the phenomenon set us a-thinking. The fly and 
amber couplet would have suited the occasion, had flies, like Faradays, been rich 
and rare. We marvelled, nevertheless, how the —— he got there! Had 
Michael Faraday won his way into the affections of the tobacco trade by some 
fortunate act of chemical special-pleading? Had he got some trembling tobac- 
conist out of an Exchequer scrape by demonstrating, for a consideration, that dock- 
leaves were tobacco-leaves ? Prove this, and the appearance of our man of mark 





upon the lid of a tobacco-box would have been sufficiently explicable ; but Faraday, 


almost from the time of his first entrance within the precincts of the scientific 
world, has totally eschewed the blandishments, and popular renown, and heavy 
fees, of scientific special-pleading. 

Be the fact noted: he is never seen giving testimony within the walls of a 
court of law, in any case; whether civil or criminal. Probably the dictum 
may go forth hereafter, that, in refusing to do so, he has taken a too decisive 
stand, and entered too strong a protest against an abuse of the age we live in. 
Undoubtedly, scientific special-pleading has grown into an abuse. Undoubtedly 
the parallelism sought to be established between the functions of the barrister 
who defends the thesis of his brief, and who must not travel beyond the 
records of that brief, is a false and dishonouring parallelism. Undoubtedly it 
ie full time for the position to be recognized that the only brief a scientific man 
should hold is the book of Nature’s brief, open it where he may: @ maxim 








which, forgotten or spurned, has wrought much damage to the character of 
scientific men. But it may be argued, nevertheless, that the sentiment of 
disgust for this abuse,should not drive men of science from courts of justice 
altogether. A protest is wanted, and men of mark like Faraday are every 
way suited to make that protest. A very self-sacrificing protest he has made 
in altogether repudiating that fruitful source of wealth which comes from judicial 
and commercial retainers. No, depend upon it, though the evidence of alj 
past tobacco disputes be not at this moment before us, Professor Faraday did 
not get advanced to the position of a man of mark in the tobacconist’s 
Walhalla, installed amidst a bevy of fair nymphs and renowned warriors, through 
the recognition of services of this kind. We must seek the cause of his popu. 
larity through other channels. 

To increase the difficulties of him who would trace the cause of Faraday’s popn. 
larity to its source, our philosopher is not to be termeda convivial man. He igs 
not a diner-out, though seemingly a man who would be merry enough at the 
dinner-table. Faraday loves a joke, can laugh very heartily, and is never seem. 
ingly better pleased than when making a big boy of himself—enlisting the sym. 
pathies of children. Very sociable, he has ever avoided society: wherefore he 
knows better than we, whose only object at present is to show that our man of 
mark certainly never ate his way, or drank his way, into the appreciation of the 
public. Excepting court commands, to which he must needs respond, Michge} 
Faraday is nearly a recluse. Far from courting aristocratic circles, Faraday has 
ever shunned them. Independence itself, he lacks not courtesy; and was eyer 
known to maintain that somewhat difficult position of vindicating, with inoffen. 
sive delicacy, the claims of intellectual aristocracy, in the presence of aristocracy 
of heraldic rank. 

Neither has Faraday won popular favour and recognition by pandering to any 
low or meretricious scientific tastes. Though his lectures have been ever 
popular, the subjects of them have been ever profound. His experiments, always 
attractive, have never borrowed the spurious charm of meretricious display. His 
illustrations, devised with a meaning, are carried out with a precision and 
address that would enhance the reputation of a professor of legerdemain. As a 
manipulator, Faraday has always been unrivalled. His book on chemical manipu- 
lation is unique so far as it goes, which was as far as chemistry, at the time it was 
written, had rendered possible, or desirable. That some author has not similarly 
dealt with the niceties of chemical manipulation down to the era of organic analysis, 
is to be regretted. To neatness of manipulation Faraday is indebted for much 
of the charm which attaches to him as a lecturer, and in some way or another 
the position of mark which he has achieved for himself is due to his lecturing 
capacity. None who have heard him lecture will deny that, as a lecturer on 
popular science, he stands alone, at an immeasurable distance from all competi- 
tors. As an author his pre-eminence is not so great. His literary style is open 
to objections. His sentences are long; needlesly qualified sometimes; and 
occasionally involved. 

These characteristics are the more unaccountable, seeing that, as a lecturer, 
Faraday is so natural and unconstrained. The desire of acting conscientiously in 
all things, is ever present to the mind of Faraday ; and to it, we believe, is attri- 
butable his defects of literary style. For worlds he would not propagate a false- 
hood : he therefore weighs his words so deliberately, and tempers them in writing 
with other words, lest they should pass for too little or too much, so carefully, 
that a sentiment akin to pedantry is suggested to the reader. In lecturing, this 
over-conscientiousness cannot take effect. Always master of his subject, and 
speaking extemporaneously from the merest jottings of notes, the lecturer's fluent 
tongue and nimble hands respond to first ideas, as they come welling up fresh 
from their sources. Regarded as a philosopher, for what he has done in scientific 
walks, Faraday’s name will be revered by kindred minds until chemistry, mag- 
netism, and electricity are forgotten; but, considering him in relation to his 
widely-diffused social fame—considering him as a man of mark—it may be other- 
wise. When Faraday shall be dead and gone, and the memory of his oral teach- 
ings shall have departed, non-scientific posterity, it may be, will seck vainly to 
discover the secret of his present social fame and extended influence. It is to be 
regretted that Faraday fears to recognise the spoken language of his ready 
thoughts as worthy a permanent record in print. That language would be found 
peculiar indeed, but very charming. If the mere titles of Faraday’s lectures were 
all collated, posterity would scrutinize them in vain for any cause or topic of 
general interest, or popular sympathy. A sympathetic chord, nevertheless, the 
lecturer manages to thrill, whatever be the subject of his discourse. More than, 
perhaps, any other philosopher, he connects the elemental laws of nature with 
some dominant idea capable of awakening human sentiments and affections; 
thus not unfrequently dividing with the painter and the poet the domains of 
emotional feeling. Scientific discourses, for the most part, are addressed to the 
head : a lecture of Faraday’s goes direct to the heart. Thousands not versed in 
science have experienced this charm without caring to analyze the nature of it. 
Apart from the collateral or suggested sentiment, the general topics of Faraday’s 
discourses would not be of themselves popularly interesting. 

The mind of Faraday is eminently suggestive. It opens out new points of 
vision and of retrospect, from which beheld, the domains of science are sect 
under new phases, and made to disclose new lights. In this capacity, Faraday 
is unrivalled; but the new point of view being indicated, many cotemporarics 
are better fitted than he to exhaust the treasures there waiting to be disc!osed. 
An analytic mind, it is deficient in the cultivated resources of analysis. Even 
as regards analytic chemistry, Faraday never went very far, though the little he 
has done in that department bears the impress of originality and clegance. When 
study of the physical forces became the day-dream of his life, Faraday began 0 

occupy the singular position of one dealing with ideas only to be tested to the 
absolute, by aid of mathematical analysis, yet himself no mathematician. Faraday 
is reputed to have said that he only performed a calculation once in his life, 
—that once, when he turned the handle of Babbage’s calculating machine. 
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Altogether, perhaps, this deficiency is not to be regretted. It may be that the very 
absence of mathematical power exalts what we may call the sentimental aspect 
of Faraday’s mind, and establishes a firmer bond of union between the domains 
of mere science and the common sympathies of humanity. 

Having, on many occasions, been charmed with the peculiar turn of suggested 
thought which is so marked a characteristic of Faraday’s style of lecturing, we 
shall be expected to furnish an example. The following may be selected out of 
many. Lecturing on the non-metallic elements, some years ago, he took occa- 
sion, by a perfectly natural transition of thought, to inculcate the obvious, though 
not often contemplated fact, that the normal state of all matter is transition— 
motion. Chemistry—sometimes regarded as the science which illustrates the 
properties of matter at rest—he caused to yield up evidence of all-pervading 
motion. The most seemingly permanent of elements and their combinations are 
ever on the move. Force cannot be abolished, though it can be masked. Nature 
tolerates no sluggards. The mountain disintegrates, and is decomposed. Crystals 
are aggregating, plants are springing up. Animals are born, only to die and 
yield their borrowed elements to other forms and further destinies. Nothing 
is at rest. Diverging from this poetic vein of thought, he next showed the bene- 
ficence of that Ordaining Power which had so willed, from the first, that elements 
should normally aggregate and constitute forms beneficial to the general interests 
of created life. He sketched ideally the desolation which would have ensued 
had phosphorus and chlorine, for example, existed free, or in harmful combina- 
tion, instead of being fettered into harmlessness in the state of bone-earth, and 
common salt. 

And thus the lecturer succeeded in touching a chord of sympathy in close 
relationship with the human heart; showing how, outside, and beyond the sphere 
of material forces, there rules a power ever mindful of the wellbeing of the created 
world, 

Faraday is, perhaps, the most emotional of philosophers; yet his emotions 
are never improperly indulged. In his own mind he has long ago settled the 
point where things to be scrutinized inductively end, and things to be accepted 
on faith begin. This condition of mind is no less averse from the error of supple- 
menting faith by inductive experiment, than from the opposite error of importing 
a blind credence into the realms of discussions, properly to be settled by experi- 
ment alone. The mind of Faraday is essentially a sound and healthy mind. This 
was well exemplified by the part he took in reference to the table-turning and spirit- 
rapping dispute. Human knowledge is never more endangered than by the experi- 
mental testimony of persons unaccustomed to the performance of experiment. 
The first characteristic of an experimenter, as Liebig some time ago pointed out, 
is self-honesty, freedom from bias in the direction of preconceived notions. 


The capacity of experimenting with perfect honesty to oneself is rare. 
Instead of proceeding from experiment to conviction, table-turning enthusiasts 
took the opposite course. Starting with convictions, they saw, in the results of 
experiments performed, a confirmation of their belief. So soon as Faraday set 
himself to investigate the conditions of table-turning, he placed the defenders 
of it in this dilemma. “The motions of which you speak (said he) are 
referable to some physical force, or they are not. If the former, they are 
proper subject for experiment: if the latter, let us at once confess them to be 
supernatural—demoniacal. Granting, for the sake of argument, the reality of 
the phenomena—choose your ground. Are you content to defend their reality by 
recourse to experiment, or do you choose to ignore the results of experiment, and 
stand on faith alone? A mixed position you cannot take. Experiment or faith 
—which shall it be ? 


The course adopted, the issue agreed upon, and the result, are well-known. 
Faraday, having brought the phenomenon of table-turning within the scope of 
experiment, by consent and agreement, soon demonstrated it to be the result of 
muscular force unconsciously put forth, under the suggestion of a leading idea. 

A somewhat melancholy shadow now comes over us. Faraday has attained 
the normal limits of the life of man, and there is none like him. Speaking 
according to the lights of humanity, he will no long time hence begone. Few 
spirits more pure or holy than his will ever have soared heavenward from this 
‘ar microcosm. For himself—like a philosopher as he is—we know Faraday to 
be waiting in tranquil reverence for what comes next. On his behalf we would 
not give expression to the regret, unfelt by him, that the days of his tarrying 
‘mongst us must be so few. But on behalf of the Royal Institution, and science, 
andthe public, who through science have been charmed by Faraday, though 
often unknown to science and unknowing it—alas for them ! 





TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 
(From owr Pall Mall Correspondent.) 


TuurRspAY EVENING. 





GariBaipr has been fully restored to the good opinion of his friends, and the 


friends of Italy, as I supposed he would. It is well that even the cavillers and | 


lalse friends should be satisfied. He has risen higher than ever, both as statesman, 
patriot, and general. He has shaken himself free, too, from many of his old 
‘rends, when he saw that their interference was mischievous, and their actions 
subject to misconstruction. 


judiciously enough selected for the opening night. 





I was right last week when I said that Victor Emmanuel would immediately | 


put himself at the head of his army, and march into the South to join the victorious 
ranks of Garibaldi. He has already done so. Still every one rejoices that the 
General had time to put himself right, both in a military and political sense, 
before the arrival of the King. I am now just enabled to inform you that the 
Farin Chamber voted the law of annexation yesterday by an overwhelming 
majority, and the votes of the inhabitantsgboth of Sicily and of Naples, will be 
taken without further delay, so soon as the ex-king, and the remnant of his 
farrisons at Messina and at Gaeta shall be removed. 


j 
| 


| 
} 


I much fear that we have to deplore amongst the losses in the last battle the 
correspondent of one of the morning papers, whose zeal led him to the front. 
The correspondent, whom many friends in England will lament, is not an English- 
man, but a Lombard noble, who was well known in London for his amiable and 
unobtrusive disposition during his exile in this country. 

The meeting of the three Great Powers at Warsaw will be 2 very siguificant 
one, and is intended to exercise a considerable influence tpon futtite events. 
But it will be confined toa defensive policy. The days for holy alliances are at 
an end, even in continental Europe. There is no party in England, at all events, 
who would be mad enough to repeat the exploded policy of Castlereagh~nor 
would it be possible, if necessary, for France to repeat the perfidy of Laybeck, 
or Campo Formio. The explosion of Italy will, therefore, be kept within its 
proper limits; and the Italians seem to have acquired wisdom, as well ag 
patriotism in the management of their own affairs. Peace is the interest of 
universal Europe, and the “idea” of Italian unity is now in a fair way of being 
carried out. 

This country seems to go on well, without being misgoverned, whilst the three 
estates of the Realm are out of town, and we are literally governed by the fourth, 
whose rule is more mild and easy than usual. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has returned to town. Lord Napier, who has been in London during the last 
three weeks, has refused the Governorship of Madras, after full consideration. It 
is found that, by accepting it, he would lose his diplomatic standing, in which he 
has earned so good a position. It is also said that Mr. Laing hesitates, on the 
score of health, to succeed Mr. Wilson in the Council of India; but, | believe, 
nothing is definitely settled respecting the new Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Calcutta. The place is also said to have been offered to the Right Hon. R. Lowe, 
and to Mr. George Arbuthnot, of the Treasury, the able auditor of the Civil List. 
It is now rumoured that it will fall to the lot of Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord 
Derby’s financial secretary of the Treasury. 

There is likely to be a sharp contest for the representation of Boston. There 
are already four candidates in the field, besides one who has withdrawn. There 
is a Tory, a Whig, a Nondescript, and an advanced Liberal. The real contest, 
we take it, will be between Mr. Malcolm, the Conservative, the first comer, and 
Mr. Ridley, the Liberal, the last in the field. Mr. Ridley is, like the late Mr. 
Ingram, whose place he aspires to fill, a native of the town. He has acquired 
wealth by honourable industry, and manifests a disposition to spend it generously 
for the improvement of his birthplace. Boston is not a picturesque or attractive 
place, by any means; but it has charms for those who were born within sound 
of the bells of St. Botolph; and when a man like Mr. Ridley comes back to it, 
with a full purse, a good set of political principles, and a well-considered plan for 
the improvement of its port, he threatens to be a formidable competitor against 
any other candidate. The Tory and the Whig candidates seem to rest their best 
chance of success on the not very important fact that their several “ uncles”’ 
once represented the borough. Mr. Ridley seems to stand upon his own legs, 
and not on those of his uncle or uncles ; and his chance with such a constituency 
as that of Boston is, therefore, all the better. 

In theatrical matters, Mr. E. T. Smith has opened his Italian and his English 
Operas, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The old Trovatore—Verdi’s best—was 
Giuglini and Titiens 
were, of course, first-rate; but Madame Lemaire was a poor substitute for 
Grisi or Viardot, in the Gipsy; and the new Count de Luna, Signor Briani, did 
not come up to his Italian reputation. He seems to belong to the boisterous 
school of Morgini, of which the provincial theatres of Italy produce so many 
raw specimens. There is room for improvement and toning down. 

Lurline is repeated nightly at Covent Garden, and is little spoken of out of doors. 

There is afresh and promising actress at the Lyceum, Miss Gougenheim, 
from America and Australia, who has made rather a sensation in light comedy, 
but, apparently, not to the extent hoped for by the management, if we are to 
judge by the force of advertising employed. 

Mr. John Brougham has come back, after a twenty years’ absence in New 
York. He has appeared in a lively part at the Haymarket, in a farce of five acts, 
written by himself, in which the clever actors of that pleasant establishment are 
admirably fitted with appropriate parts. The piece was well encored, and the 
author heartily welcomed by his old friends. 

Old Drury opens next week. 

The St. James’s will commence on the last week of this month. We have heard 
of no more additions to the company, beyond that of Mr. Keeley, who is a host 
in himself, and who is said to have been persuaded from his declared intention to 
give up the stage; and of Mr. Planché, who is reported as about to submit one 
more of his refinements on the “Tales of the Fairies,’ to the careful hands of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan. 

The “ Ruy Blas” of Victor Hugo, aud “ Fréres Corses” of Dumas, Fils, are 
performed at the Princess’s by a French actor in an English dress. 

Let me say a few words about Richmond Theatre. If any boards can give 
inspiration to an amateur, it would be found on those of the theatre Garrick 
built, and that were so often trod by Edmund Kean. And we believe the regular 
company at Richmond is occasionally recruited by an aspirant from the metro- 
polis, wishing to try his strength in the centre of great stage traditions. A few 


| evenings since a well-filled house greeted the appearance of a Mr. Taunton as 


Richard the Third,—an amateur, we were assured, though, from his self- 
possession and evident knowledge of stage business, he might well have 
been set down as a regular practitioner. We confess to a strong prejudice 


| against the transformed, transposed, interpolated piece of tragic patchwork 


we have to accept as the “acting edition” of “ Richard the Third.” 
But taking the part as left after Garrick and Cibber’s improvements (which 
resemble the havoc of two churchwardens let loose with hammer and whitewash 


among Gothic tracery), Mr. Taunton dealt with it intelligently. His elocution 


| was effective, flowing, and distinct ; and he avoided the common error of giving 
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every passage in the “ Oambyses vein,” throwing in a relief by lighter tones, 
verging on comedy, which the audience evidently appreciated. His wooing scene 
with Laly Awne-waa a piece of very frank cajolery. The tent scone, with its | 
terrors of conscience, different altogether in style, was equally well given. Mr. 
Tavuntom dressed the part splendidly, and with due attention to correctness in 
decails) showing something of the artist as well as the elocutionist. At the close 
of the performance he received the honour of a call before the curtain. 

M Thiexey will present a French company of comedians at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, in the concert-room, on the 17th. 

Mise Emma Stanly, at the Egyptian Hall, is about to add another to the nume- 
rous “ entertainments,” which Mr. John Parry and Mr. Albert Smith made so 
pleasant and profitable. 

We are threatened with a delnge of Nigger performances, an absurdity that 
seems to be violently on the increase. In fact, no winter.on record has ever 
witnessed so many theatres and places of public amusement open in London. 

There is a good deal of scandal about, respecting some alleged tampering with 
Middlesex magistrates in regard to the “licensing” of one of these projected 
places of entertainment for ladies and gentlemen. I shall say no more about this 
at present. The licensing day is fixed fer to-morrow—and the murder will 
probably be out. 


| 
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RURAL ECONOMICS. 














AN AGRICULTURAL INTERLUDE. 


Party politicians on the Tory side, who happen to be county members, 
commonly find it convenient to make their appearance at one or more of the 
agricultural associations of the counties they represent. Formerly, indeed, 
when the farmers were kept to the Conservative standard by illusory pro- 
mises of laws for the advancement of corn prices, and denunciations of those 
“wicked” politicians who would permit. the unrestricted importation of 
foreign agricultural produce, most of these local societies, though agricultural 
in name, were, in fact, protectionist political clubs, which it suited the pur- 
poses of such county members to foster. Nor have such objects altogether 
ceased to be regarded at agricultural meetings. In spite, seevar, of the 
best arrangements for preventing any real farmer from speaking “a bit of 
his mind,” awkward things are occasionally said, especially in the smaller 
societies ; and therefore the shrewder of the county members are now endea- 
vouring to render the local agricultural societies more completely what they 
sera to be, by promoting such changes and amalgamations as will be 
ikely to produce real county agricultural societies. 

Of all the county members who have used and abused local agricultural 
associations for their own political purposes, there is no one who has done so 
more ingeniously than Mr. Disraeli. He seems at present, however, to have 
no political views which he thinks it useful to communicate in the rural districts. 
His thoughts are purely bucolic. He has taken note of the agricultural im- 
provements of Buckinghamshire, and he ties himself down to eloquent expo- 
sitions of the advances made in husbandry by his valued constituents. Thus 
it was at an agricultural meeting held at Buckingham, and again more recently 
at Salt-hill. At the annual meeting of the Royal South Buckinghamshire 
Agnicultural Association, lately held at Salthill, Mr. Disraeli took the chair, 
and, after having playfully parried some attempts to drag him into the 
French tariff and treaty, the malt tax, and other kindred political topics, 
went doggedly and decisively into topics purely agricultural. His thesis 
was “to form a clear estimate of the result of our exertions after twenty- 
seven years’ experience,”—that being the period during which the society 
had existed. e considered its object had been “completely realized.” 
That object was, “to encourage and reward the agricultural labourer and 
servant.” This seems to have been the prelude to a suggestion that the 
local society might now be merged in a general county one. The Royal 
South Buckinghamshire Agricultural Society is said, by its “rewards and 
encouragements” to farm labourers, “ to have improved the skill and elevated 
the feelings of all who occupy the various spheres of rural life ;” and Mr. 
Disraeli thought that the promoters of the society might “ receive the reward 
which always attends well-directed efforts, in the consciousness that we (the 
promoters) have benefited the classes whose fortunes we have sought to 
influence.” ‘ 

How daring is eloquence. Fancy the influencing the fortunes of the 
working classes engaged in husbandry by a twenty-shilling prize to a farm 
labourer, who has worked for forty years on one farm, or reared ten children 
without parochial relief, or the like! The real purpose of societies of this 
sort, which, for the most part, had their origin during the anti-corn-law agita- 
tion, was to attach the labourers to the protective system their employers, the 
farmers and their landlords, sought to uphold. Its success was but indif- 
ferent, for the farm labourers pretty generally apprehended the fact that dear 
corm was by no means synonymous with more comfort or better wages. And 
subsequent events have satisfied them that wages are highest when industry 
and trade have been made free. Now such “ rewards,” and the societies 

formed for conferring them, have become simply ridicnlous. So Mr. Disraeli 
told his audience that “ it is impossible to conceal from ourselves that we 
live in a time which, especially as fegards agriculture, is one of rapid progress, 
and that there is a very general feeling that the area of operations for 
societies of this kind should be extended.” That, in short, the society should 
be amalgamated with others, and shows of stock and implements—the real 
objects of an agricultural society—established. And he recommended a 
South Bucks Society, which should include the hill farms of the Chiltern 
district, and all the county lyimy to the south of that line. Doubtless this 
advice was good, and such as would be likely to afford a real agricultural 
society, if the locality can support one, which is by no means certain. 

Confessing himself incompetent to discuss the merits of steam ploughs and 
steam diggers, Mr. Disraeli “ could not help arriving at general conclusions,” 
and his chief general conclusion was, “that the agriculture of the county, and 
especially in South Bucks, has, during the last quarter ef a century, made 


1 





very considerable progress.” Of course it has ; else how could farmers pay 
the rents, and more than the rents, fixed with reference to the high prices 
s ght to be made permanent by the Corn Law, when actual prices have, been 
far lower? Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. Disraeli and his party pre- 


dieted ruin and loss to landlords, tenant-farmers, and farm labourers, from 
that freedom to commerce against which, d the first portion of that “ last. 

uarter of a century,” the party so strenu vcontended.,. As to the: hill 

rms in South Bucks, he spoke from personal vation, that “it is impos- 
sible for the stranger who comes into the county for the first time, and goes 
through the Chiltern farms, to gather even a faint impression of their rapid 
progress. You find excellent crops, and not only flocks but numerous flocks, 
where they were, not long ago, unknown. You also see a greater number of 
new cottages, which can ha y be equalled in any other part of England ; 
and in # part of the country where ‘the hovel was once the normal residence 
of the , a thatched cottage is now the exception instead of being the 
rule.” ell may Mr. Disraeli “appeal to those facts with pride,” and say 
“the English farmer has a great future before him ;’ but. how much more justly 
may those public men feel pride in the progress made by British husbandry, 
who expected and predicted that progress from the series of measures which 
removed from agriculture the baneful influence of protection, and rendered 
the mp landowner and his tenant-farmers more enterprising and self- 
reliant! After some further suggestions for accomplishing s and im- 
plement shows in South Bucks, Mr. Disraeli said, “ The career now open to. 
a great agricultural county is no mean one. To feed every year and to feed 
better a great and thriving community like ours, is a very great office, and it 
will demand the utmost exertion of your intelligence, and the application of 
all the resources which an active science is placing at your disposal.” Brave 
words, doubtless. But if the farmers had spoken their own opinions, they. 
would have hinted at sundry more prosaic and prattical. obstacles, to the 
“ great future” of the English farmers. There would have been talk of game 
damages, precarious tenures, and want of those permanent improvements 
which it is the landlord’s province to perform. | 








COMMERCIAL MORALITY IN PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


In a former number of “THe Lonpon. Review,” in an article entitled 
“The Management of Public Companies,” we took occasion to refer to certain 
singular coincidences, which seemed to link together, in a somewhat myste- 
rious manner, the names and the fortunes of Robson, Redpath, and Pullinger. 
We further stated that the chief auditor of the Great Northern Railway, 
which was plundered by Redpath, was also a director of the Union Bank,, 
defrauded by Pullinger. Thoug disclaiming the idea of attaching blame to any 
parties, we added, that the same solicitors served all the three. companies 
plundered by these three convicts. To-day we continue our remarks upon 
this subject, with a full conviction that the code of commercial morality pre- 
vailing in England at the present moment, was never at so low an ebb ; and 
that it is for the national interests that the evil should be courageously 
dealt with, and its bearings and tendencies vigorously illustrated and 


exposed. 

Tt has been often remarked, that up to the very hour of their. detection, 
each of these persous moved in what is called respectable society. Redpath, 
in particular, is said to have been received by superior people, with whom he 
affected a taste for the Fine. Arts, and.a s ing-acquaintance with lords 
and dukes. He had his box at the Opera, and was known well on the Stock 
Exchange, where his large operations secured him a welcome, as a “ most 
respectable gentleman.” In fact, all these persons, according to the received 
standard in such matters, were highly respectable, as respectable as was John 
Sadleir, M.P., chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway and of the London 
and County Bank, a Junior Lord of the Treasury, from the benches of 
which he smiled upon flunkies in and out of the House, who were dying for 
the light of his countenance ; and from whence, too, he gave a generous 
support to the Government of the day, of which he had indeed become a 
member, until anticipating for himself the doom which was overtaking his 
humbler imitators, he paid on Hampstead Heath the forfeit of his crimes, 
impelled by the stings of a conscience at once his accuser, his judge, and his 
executioner. And others there have been, others may we not fear that there 
still are, occupying prominent positions in the public eye and in the world of 
commeree, men who until the bubble upon which they have. floated bursts, 


| are highly respectable too, and are worshipped accordingly, by the herd, which 


throngs to their palaces and gardens. When the day of sudden collapse 
arrives, that same crowd will pour down upon the devoted heads of their 
idols the lofty contempt and indignation,—happy indeed the idols, if, ere the 
day of reckoning, they escape the fate of John Sadleir and others. 

It is to these, as a class, that all who desire the ancient integrity of 
British commerce to be perpetuated are interested in calling attention ; for it 
is admitted everywhere, by a public which has been observant both of the 
signs, and of the men, of the times succeeding the railway mania of 1845, 
that the Great Britain, and her merchant princes. of the present day, are no 
longer what they were. Coincident with this decay of real confidence in 
great names, has sprung up a system of spurious manufacture, which, in the 
shape of glittering testimonials, whenever any of these men have become 
suspected of bad faith towards those who may have trusted them, seeks to 
bolster them up with inflated recitals of their patriotic service, rendered 
somewhere or to somebody, the presentation of which being duly emblazoned 
in the public journals, is forthwith vaunted as the proof that a substantially 
damaged reputation can be set up again by such unseemly artifices. And 
here we must advert for a moment to other practices prevalent at public 
meetings of shareholders, who are loud enough in their animadversions upon 
boards of directors, for neglect which permitted frauds like that perpetrated 
by Pullinger upon the Union Bank of London, and yet are themselves careless 
abouf€ exhibiting their own contempt of morality, in passing votes of thanks to 
these same directors, lest the present value of their shares should suffer by 
the assertion of a more honest, a more manly, and a more consistent course. 
Such conduct is enough to deprive them of all sympathy and respect, were 1t 
not also notorious that meetings of this character are managed by men 
experienced enough to trample down all independent action, and who, had 
it bem expedient, doubtless could, on a recent occasion, have carried a vote 
of thanks even to Pullinger himself, for having condescended to rob the 
Union Bank of £263,000, 

Such proceedings, however, on the part of sharehelders, are no more 
deserving of rebuke than the system of testimonial-giving we have above 
referred to. As this sort of hypocrisy lies at the root of much of the evil 
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compromises the national character o 


i a commercial people in its nearest and 
most important relations, +. 





SKETCHES FROM HUNGARY.—No. III. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


Country life.in Hungary possesses a charm peculiar to itself. With all 
the amenitiesof civilization, it. combines the attractions of a certain freedom 
and independence only to be found in countries which are still in a wild and 
partially undeveloped condition. Under freer auspices than those which are 
afforded by the Austrian Government, it would contain many elements of 
enjoyment unknown in England. It was early in the afternoon when we 
arrived at S——., and our kind host determined to lose no time in initiatin 
us into some of the mysteries of his establishment and its neighbourhood. 
No sooner had..we done justice to an early dinner than we were informed 
that the carriages had been ordered, if we felt disposed to explore the vicinity. 
Presently appeared two open carriages-and-four, with picturesque coach- 
men in airy robes, their red jackets profusely embroidered and adorned 
with tassels, long flowing white sleeves, giving them a fantastic and 
half-savage Hungarian appearance. Behind a spirited team of half-English 
half-Hungarian-bred horses, we were soon rattling along the bad road across 
a low stretch of pasture covered with flocks and herds to the side of a range 
of hills, which afforded a magnificent view. We looked back upon the 
country we had passed through in the morning, where the high conical hills, 
ruined castles, white cottages, and vineyards formed a charming landscape, 
with the broad lake stretching away to the horizon. Upon the slopes ‘of 
Badascon, a mountain which rises abruptly from the lake to a height of 
nearly a thousand feet, is grown a wine celebrated throughout the country. 
In the fields the peasantry were actively engaged, taking in some of the later 
crops. We observed, among other cultivation, the never-failing Indian corn 
rape, from which oil is extracted in large quantities ; hemp, noted throughout 
Europe as the best which is produced anywhere ; millet, and other grains. 
The peasantry themselves are by no means the least picturesque feature in the 
landseape. The working-dress of the men is of the simplest nature, and consists 
of a kind of night-gown and long boots reaching to the knee. Their hair is 
worn long and flows freely over their shoulders; it hangs down lank and 
straight, and, added to the matted beard and pendant moustache, gives a wild 
and almost fierce look to the wearer. On high days and holidays the hair 
and beard are combed out. The night-gown is exchanged for a pair of white 
trowsers reaching a little below the knee, so wide and loose that at first sight 
they have rather the appearance of a short petticoat than trowsers ; below 
them are the high boots, while a short black jacket and felt hat and feather 
complete the costume. In wet or cold weather they wear a huge sheepskin 
or blanket coat, embroidered with red, and slung over the shoulder without 
arms. The women wear short petticoats, little jackets, and usually go bare- 
foot. The winter dress is more picturesque : then the feet are encased in red 
Wellington boots, and the jacket is of untanned leather lined with fur and 
covered with embroidery, while round the head is wrapped a gay coloured 
handkerchief. The population of the country we were now visiting was 
entirely Hungarian, and the costume of the peasantry varies in some degree 
with the nationalities to which they belong. Every man cultivates his own 
land, giving a certain portion of the produce of his vineyard, if he have one, 
to the lord of the manor; but retaining to himself all the cereal and other 
produce, and receiving pay for all the labour which he may do for the great 
man. The estates of these latter are not, as with us, divided into farms, and 
let, but managed by intendants ; thus all the farms are in the proprietor’s 
own hands, and in some instances the property is of enormous extent. Some- 
times this consists more in flocks and herds than in lands, and the wealth 
which many of the magnates derive from this source of revenue is immense. 
Thus Prince Esterhazy alone possesses 300,000 merino sheep, each one of 
which produces two pounds of wool, valued, in ordinary times, at two florins, 
or nearly four shillings a pound. We observed several flocks of merinos, and 
in one instance inspected the sheep, which are by no means handsome in 
appearance, and seem dark and dingy, until we look beneath the surface, and 
discover a fleece of exquisite whiteness. 

On the broad pastures, watered by a stream which emptied itself into the 
lake, were herds of horses and of buffaloes, these latter exactly similar to 
those used for draught in India. Here they answer many of the purposes 
of oxen, and the milk of the cow is used almost exclusively for domestic 
purposes. The oxen of the country are a pale ashy grey, with enormous 
horns ; they are most valuable animals for farming purposes, and we observed 
rages: varying in numbers according to the soil, drawing the rude ploughs of 

le country. 

We found an ample supper awaiting our return, which was somewhat late, 
and had an opportunity of making acquaintance with some of the purely 
national dishes, The hours of a Hungarian family are very much the same 
as those of our ancestors, and vary only in name from those of fashionable 
London life. A cup of coffee and a roll brought to the bedside in the morning 
constitutes breakfast ; luncheon—called in Hungary dinner—takes place at 
one or two o’clock, and is the meal of the day ; at five or six in the afternoon, 
fruit, iced coffee, and preserves, correspond very nearly to our afternoon tea ; 
and at nine o'clock, a substantial supper takes the place of our own late 
dinner. The cookery is altogether peculiar to the country, and is chiefly 
distinguished by an extensive use of red pepper and a great deal of gravy, 
in which, together with hashed meat, float pieces of dough. Flour is an 
‘portant ingredient in many of the dishes, some of which, if more highly 
spiced, would not be far removed from curry. 

Our kind host would not hear of our confining our visit to one night only, 


and proposed, on the following day, an excursion which should give us an | 


°“Ppertunity not merely: of seeing a new tract of country, but of making 
the acquaintance of a man of some political eminence. Accordingly, on 
the next morning we again found our carriage-and-four in waiting, and 
Were soon eutting through the sharp morning air in the direction of the 
“xtreme western point of the lake. In less than two hours we reached 
tie little town of Casthély, and, shortly after, leaving the post-road, 


ne across the country. The high-roads in Hungary are often impassable in 
‘Inter 


fields ; but 


from which society; in common with-public companies, is suffering, and. which’ tend itself to road-making, beara strong resemblance to. een oA 
a Ps wales , 0 with the croat-seade ~ We found some 


ode. in 


t in comparison 1 
eeping the carriages out of ruts, in some instariées three-or four 
-feet-deep, whilé, on one occasion, a ravine, at least thirty fect in Sap Aad 

re bee intersected the road, and forced us on to the field at tho-side. 
A violent storm often destroys one of these roads in a night. "The veil being 
loose and sandy the torrents upon the hill-sides cut it away, and leave a deep 

h where the road forinerly passed. We struggled through the Bakker 

ald by a road of this description, passing a swatnp, which reminded me of 
those of the delta of the Mississippi, where tangled brushwood and trees 
rise out of the bog, and render it almost impenetrable. The swamp in ques- 
tion was celebrated for containing great quantities of deer, and be to 
a monastery in the neighbo , the monks of which were fond of 
and peneveliy gave every yéar a grand chasse, in which they invariably took 
part themselves. 

After crossing this somewhat desolate tract, we came upon pleasanter 
scenery, where the bottoms were heavily timbered, and large’ farms were 
dotted over the country. One’of the charms of this section of Hungary is to 
be found in the great variety which the aspect of the landscape presents: In 
the Carpathians it is grand and imposing. Low Hun is at and, ‘after a 
while, excessively monotonous ; but here the scene is ever changing. Now 
we pass beneath lofty hills clad with vineyards; now over a wide-rolling 
tract bare of wood; then into dense forests or © park-like ‘country, 
pleasantly diversified. Occasionally the villages are few and far between ; 
then we come into a district where farm-houses and hamlets are seen on 
every side, and the country seats of nobles are scattered abundantly. » 

The villages of Hungary seem to be constructed upon ‘principles which 
remind one of the nomadic charaeter of its former conquerors. They con- 
sist of broad streets, crooked and irregular, apparently laid out wpon ‘no 
definite system, with rows of trees planted = them, and the houses 
Saye broadcast, according to the fancy of the owner. They never face 
the street—presenting only, as in Russia, the gable end towards it. Round each 
cottage is generally a plot of ground of considerable extent, containing 
gardens, fruit-trees, ~e s drying-ground for grain, &c. The houses are con- 
sequently very far apart. In Low Hungary some of these villages, still retain- 
ing their character as such, contain 18,000 or 20,000 inhabitants,‘and cover 
an enormous area. In this part of the country, however, they were smaller 
and more snugly built; the cottages substantially constructed of brick, 
thatched in, and whitewashed. Sometimes they only contain a single room, 
but invariably possess a verandah which serves as a bedroom for the male 
occupants, and an agreeable lounging-place always. After rain the village 
street is a slough, to cross which involves wading, knee-deep, through mud 
and water; and its extreme breadth and absence of passengers gives a 
desolate aspect to the place generally. 

Except on féte days the men are in the fields, the women in the houses, 
and the dogs in the streets. These latter are by no means the most agreeable 
portion of the inhabitants. They are in fact the ee tho of the country, 
almost always white, with ears that fall viciously back, curly hair, and for- 
midable in stature. They look like young polar bears, and have an mcon- 
venient habit of approaching a stranger with an amiable and insinuating ex- 
pression of countenance, and then, when he is thoroughly off his guard, diving 
suddenly and secretly at the calves of his legs. The country house of the 
magnate is generally situated in the main street of the village, so that he 
lives like a sovereign surrounded by his subjects. There is a sociability 
about this which seemed to me not without its special attraction; but the 
Hungarian aristocracy do not appreciate it, and envy us our system of 
isolation and large parks. 

In passing through some of the oak woods, we observed a singular excres- 
cence on the acorns, which we were informed was peculiar to this part 
of Hungary, and is the production of an insect. It is sold in large — 
for tanning purposes, and is a source of considerable profit. We dined ata 
friend’s house, and, after a pleasant drive of forty miles, reached our destina- 
tion in the afternoon,—an unpretending little abode in a secluded part of the 
country, but containing beneath its humble roof a man upon whom the hopes 
of many are fixed at this peculiar crisis in the fortunes of Hungary. ‘“ God 
brings you,” is the first and most characteristic salutation of a Hungarian when 
he receives you beneath his roof ; and you quarter yourself upon him as natu- 
rally as if he was an old friend, and you had written to say you were coming. 
He knows, as a matter of course, that though an utter stranger, you expect 
to dine and sleep in his house ; indeed, he knows further, that, inasmuch as 
there is probably no inn within thirty or forty miles, you have come with 
that intention, of malice prepense ; and he loses no opportunity of making’you 
feel, with true hospitality, that he is the obliged party. There is no affecta- 
tion of wealth or ye : if the host be of the untitled order of nobility, or 
what with us would correspond to a country gentleman, perenes of very small 
means, he makes you none the less welcome, and, as a traveller, you have a 
better opportunity of becoming acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people, by mixing with this class, than by confining your experience te 
the grandees m hes to whom the traveller visiting Hungary will probably 
have his letters of introduction addressed. 

I have found among the farmers of Hungary, a simple and unpretending 
hospitality as genuine as that of the first magnates ; and in their homely 
manners have learnt as much of the real feeling of the people upon the great 





questions which are now agitating men’s minds as amongst those who are 
supposed to be taking a more leading part in the events of the day. With 
all the aristocratic sentiment which prevails in Hungary, there is a sturdy 
feeling of independence, which distinguishes what—now that the privileges 
of nobility have been abolished—may be termed the middle class, which 
augurs well of the powers of the nation for self-government, should it ever be 
entrusted to them. And we can scarcely doubt that the day will come when 
those who framed the constitution of 1848, placing the whole commuamty 
under equal laws, and destroying the prerogatives of the Hungarian nobility, 





will reap the reward of a measure which has removed the barrier that for- 
merly subsisted between the nobles and the peasants, and which has, in fact, 
had the effect of creating a great middle class, who should form a connecting 
link between the two extremes of society, and fuse the interests of both 
in a common sentiment of devotion to the fatherland. Hitherto these 


| were so widely dissimilar, that a formidable weapon was placed in the hands 


; and even in summer, where the formation of the country does not 


of the Austrian Government by the very constitution of society itself ; and 
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the nobles had a double enemy to contend against—in the class which ruled 
ae fee ot ae ag Oe ruled. The r which arose from 
this Tatter sounce has now been removed, and it would have been well if the 
Austrian Government had appreciated effect which this alteration in the 
na of re Se —_ nistic sections of the commen towards each 
other has u e Hungarian aristocracy having taken the initiative in 
this Most Important movement, in the liberal sense, ane materially improved 
theitown position, and rendered more difficult for the governing powers the 
task Of conciliation in which they are now e 
With the progress of events in Italy on the one hand, stimulating the 
revolutionary sentiment among the peasantry, and the concessions of the 
aristocracy in their favour on the other, promising them a brighter future, it 
is not to be wondered at if the peasantry of Hungary share with the rest of 
the community in the restless desire to change a condition which imposes 
upon them many burdens, and to which, before the revolution of 1849, they 
had never been accustomed. The only way by which the Austrian Govern- 
ment can escape from the dilemma in which it is placed, and avoid a move- 
ment which, if not successful, will, at any rate, involve a costly and 
discreditable civil war, is by a promptness and speedy concession to the 
more important of those demands which the nation have 
repeatedly urged upon the Vienna Cabinet, and without which they have 
declared their determination to maintain an attitude of dogged resistance to 
the authorities, until a favourable moment arrives for asserting their inde- 
pendence by force of arms. 


Having now — the country for some distance to the north and + 


west of the Great Lake, or Platten Sea, I determined to avail myself of the 
kind offer of my host to make an expedition along its southern margin. This 
involved an early start, and a separation from my companions with whom I 
had travelled thus far. Our carriage upon this occasion was a light open 
waggon, not unlike the common cart of the country, except that it was 
furnished with springs, and contained two well-stuffed seats, instead of a load 
of straw. To fornia just estimate of the beauty of the scenery of the north shore 
of the Platten Sea it is necessary to skirt the opposite margin, and from its 
boundless plains to look across the lake upon the sedsieltons or vine-clad 
hills which border it. The district I was now traversing is plentifully 
furnished with the country seats of wealthy magnates, and, though it was 
devoid of towns, hotels, or public conveyances, I was never at a loss for a 
night’s lodging or a means of locomotion. The difficulty was to make any 
progress at all, not from the absence of vehicles, but from the attractions 
which tempted one to linger en route. Thus I experienced every phase of 
establishment, from the magnificent chateau of the noble to the humble 
cottage of the small farmer—and always with the same result, so far as 
hospitality was concerned. When I offered a stubborn resistance to a longer 
stay, the invariable light waggon-and-four appeared at the door, and I 
splashed along the muddy roads at a rattling pace to my next destination, 
and so whisked my way round through country differing in no important 
respect from that already described towards Pesth. Once only was I at a 
loss for horses, and, loath to take my friend's team too long a day’s journey, 
applied at a farm for the loan of a pair of horses. The farmer himself was 
out shooting, but his wife, whose knowledge of German was extremely 
limited, immediately sent into the fields for.a pair, and while they were 
being caught, invited me to sit down with her to a téte-d-téte dinner—an offer 
I was only too thankful to accept ; nor had I any reason to complain of the 
fare which the good woman had provided for herself. She expressed many 
regrets that she could furnish me with nothing better than a common hay- 
‘cart and two farm horses, with a wild-looking savage as charioteer; but I was 
glad to find my difficulty so easily solved, and, bringing myself in a bundle of 
hay, was soon jolting across sundry rough fields and over plouged land ; for, 
my driver being a man of the country, and knowing it well, despised the 
beaten roads, and pertinaciously insisted upon making short cuts, regardless 
of my yom of digestion, in his springless vehicle. At last, to my infinite 
relief, I found myself once more rumbling over the ill-paved streets of 
Stuhtweissenburg, having accomplished, in a most agreeable and economical 
manner, a journey of about three hundred miles, through a country seldom 
visited by the English tourist. 





THE SHAKSPEARE IRELAND FORGERIES. 








Il.—BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


We hare no means of ascertaining with certainty when young Ireland 
began the Shakspeare Forgeries. He never kept notes; his memory of 
sarticulars was not to be trusted; and we have no sources of information 
but the loose details with which he has himself furnished us. We are left, 
therefore, to get at the date of the fabrications as best we may, from such 
circumstantial hints as we can collect. The question is of some interest, 
because it has been stated, we believe altogether erroneously, that the for- 
geries had been meditated, or in progress, long before they were made 
publicly known.* 

The frequent readings and conversations at home, after dinner, originally 
suggested to William Henry Ireland the notion of copying old handwriting, 
and passing it off as genuine on his father, by way of a merry trick. His first 
experiment was a dedicatory letter to Queen Elizabeth, from the author of a 
tract of that reign, which he happened to pick up, bound in vellum, with Her 
Majesty's «rms on the cover. But it was hot until after he returned from 
the expedition to Stratford, upon which he went with his father, to obtain 





* “An impression prevailed that faese forgeries had been long contemplated. In 1785, a 
rumour circulated among literary men, that in an attorney's office in Warwickshire, wills had 
been found of the Shakspeare family, throwing new lights upon its history. Such a report drew 
many inquirers. Malone wrote privately (April 7th,?) to Mr. Nicholls, of the Gentleman's 


Magazine, for information, who, however, could furnish little more than that some details had 
transpired through Mr. Sammeil Ireland, in ‘Illustrations of the Avon.’ The story then died 
silent 'y away.” —Sir James Prior's ‘* Life of M alone,”’ p- 226. There is a strange mistake some- 


where in this statement. Mr. Nicholls could not have referred Malone, in April, 1785, to Ireland's 
book on the Avon, for this very simple reason, that the book was not published till rather more 
than ten years afterwards ; nor had Samuel Ireland begun his literary career in 1735. His first 


work was published in 1790. These dates effectually dispose of the contemplated forgeries, so far 


as the Irelands are concerned. But we suspect thet the mistake extends to the ramour itself. | levic . 
| the importunities of a troubiesome old gentleman, and to throw the responsibility of the business 


No authority is given, and we can find none for the assertion that any such rumour was ever in 
circulation, , 





materials for a book on the Avon, thet bo commune te Bhakeueatien For- 
eg The question is— When did that journey take ? The on the 
von was published in May, 1795, under which Samuel Ireland an- 
nounced that he had in his possession, and intended to print, a number 
authentic and important documents me He to the public and private life of 
“this wonderful man,” S , together with an autograph copy of one 
of his most affecting t ; and, still more extrao: an entire 
drama! yet unknown to the world, in his own handwriting.” But this was 
not the first intimation of the existence of these papers. They had been 
shown to the literary people at Mr. Ireland’s house three or four months 
before. Boaden saw them on the 14th of February, and two days after- 
wards gave a glowing description of them in the Oracle, of he was the 
editor, d ing at the s:m2 time that “the conviction on his 
mind was such as to make all scepticism ridiculous.” On the 16th Malone 
addressed a letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine about them:—* We have lately 
heard a great deal,” he writes, “of newly-discovered manuseripts, in Shaks- 
peare’s handwriting, &c:”; and in the Mog Hae ap month, March, that is two 
months previously to the pubication of the book on the Avon, Samuel Ireland 
put out his prospectus of the “ Miscellaneous Papers.” e forgeries, there- 
fore, whatever time their execution may have occupied, must have been 
brought to a close, or nearly so, by the beginning of 1795. : 

Young Ireland tells us that after having been at school at Ke n, 
Ealing, and Soho-square, and spending three years at Amiens and the e 
of Eu, in Normandy, to prepare him for his law studies, he was articled to a 
gentleman of eminence in New Inn, at the age of sixteen, and that it was abeut 
two years afterwards his father took him on the journey to Stratford. How 
long they were engaged on that journey does not appear ; but it was imme- 
diately after their return to town that, heated by what he had seen and 
heard in the birthplace of his father’s idol, William Henry Ireland com- 
menced his fabrications. He was then in his nineteenth year, on his own 
showing; and as the elaborate scheme, including two entire plays, could 
hardly have been accomplished in less time than a twelvemonth, especially 
under the difficulties against which he had to contend, we may conclude that 
the forgeries were begun towards the end of 1793, or the commencement 
of 1794. — 

It is not easy to believe that Samuel Ireland was wholly innocent of com- 
plicity in the fraud of which he was the willing agent. But there is no 
inculpatory evidence, and there are some circumstances which tend to exone- 
rate him altogether. Perhaps the strongest ground of suspicion against him 
is, that he did net betray any suspicion himself. Of all persons concerned, 
he was the one who might have been first expeeted to question the’authen- 
ticity of the papers, from the manner in which they were conveyed to him, 
and the clumsy mystery under which their pretended discovery was hidden. 
But, so far from entertaining any doubt, he maintained his faith in them to 
the last. Three years after the publication of his son’s “Confessions,” he 
declared, in his preface to “ Vortigern,” that not even that disclosure, nor all 
the arguments of the critics, founded upon internal evidence, could induce 
him to believe that great part of the papers were fabricated by any individual, 
or set of men of that day. If his integrity stands clear of impeachment, it is 
at the cost of his judgment and penetration. He appears to have been a weak 
and credulous man, with a large development of vanity and enthusiasm ; and, 
like most weak men, he was inveterately obstinate. ee 

The circumstances in his favour, if not conclusive of his innocence, justify 
us in giving him the benefit of the doubt, in the absence of evidence against 
him. hey may be briefly adverted to. In the first place there can be no reason- 
able doubt that William Henry Ireland was the sole fabricator, unless we 
are to discredit his voluntary declarations, published in his father’s lifetime, 
re-published with additions five vears after his father’s death, confirmed all 
through his life by solemn and repeated asseverations, and supported by the 
fact that he was detected in flagrante delicto. But although his father may 
not have had any hand in the actual manipulation of the forgeries, it dees 
not follow that he had no guilty knowledge of them, and that he was not, 
therefore, implicated in the imposition upon the public. To this supposition, 
his conduct, from first to last, furnishes upon the whole a satisfactory answer. 
From the time when the disclosure was made by his son, he appears to have 
manifested the utmost concern to arrive at the truth. He disbelieved his 
son’s story, and required Mr. Talbot, who was stated to be the confidant of 
the secret, to depose to the facts upon oath ;* and when at last his son, 
unable to bear the sight of the misery he had caused, quitted the home 
where he had been too indulgently brought up, Samuel Ireland treated him 
asan alien. We believe that-no reconciliation ever took place between 
them ; and it was not very long before his death that, in the first edition of 
the play of “ Vortigern,” the father having occasion to allude to his son, 
speaks of him, not by the name which he had disgraced, but as “a quarter 
once domestic to the editor.” All these circumstances, taken together, are at 
least consistent with the perfect innocence of Samuel Ireland. 

It is proper, however, to refer to some extraordinary statements published 
recently by Dr. Ingleby, to the effect that the “Confessions” of William 
Henry [reland are pure fabrications, “ published to raise the wind;” that 
Samuel Ireland devised and methodized the imposture, and himself executed 
the simulated handwriting ; that he trained up his whole family to trade in 
forgeries ; and that, in fact, “the house of the Irelands was a manufactory of 





* The writer of the article in Fraser's ag does an injustice to Mr. Talbot, which it is 
necessary to correct. His words are: ‘‘He [Talbot] not only became the voucher to Mr. 
Ireland, senior, for the story about Mr. H., but when the explosion was imminent, expressed 
his readiness to make an affidavit to the same effect, if his friend William Henry would join in 
it. But the latter, it seems, had some weak scruples on the subject, and did not care to commit 
a perjury which might have been detected.” The apparent meaning of this, which we do not 
presume the writer seriously intended, is that Talbot was ready to commit a perjury from which 
the more sensitive conscience of William Henry revolted. Independently ofthe important fact that 
Talbot was a manof a much finer and more unscrupulous nature than William Henry Ireland, this 
version of the case misrepresents the circumstances as they are related by William Henry Ireland 
himself, upon whose authority alone the whole narrative rests. After telling us that Mr. Talbot 
had, “with much hesitation consented ” to ‘‘ become a party in the story” about Mr. H., which 
was invented to appease the demands of Mr. Ireland senior, he on to say that when his father 
wrote to Talbot to know whether he would make affidavit of the truth of the story, “ Talbot 
answered, that if J would join with him he then would make oath that no one, except us two, 
and a third person, knew the secret; this he did,’’ adds William Henry, “‘well assured that [ 
could not enter into any such affidavit, there being no third person at all concerned.’ This is very 
different from expressing readiness to make the aflidayit if William Henry would join in *t- 
Talbot put the matter into a shape which rendered the affidavit impossible—which was exactly 
what he intended to do. It was nothing more nor less than an ingenious device to escape from 


on the proper shoulders. 
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fe ; 
for an authority for assertions so astonishing in themselves, and so utterly 


contradictory of all the evidence, published and oral, that has come down to 
But Dr. Ingleby has no authority to give us. He derived these startling 





us. 

particulars from a on (name not mentioned, but whose identity there 
is no difficulty in fixing) who communicated them in 1855 to the “ Current 
Notes” which Mr. Willis, the bookseller, used to attach to his monthly 
catalogues. That gentleman assured Dr. Ingleby that he had the facts from 
William Henry I d himself, who acknowledged to him that his “Con- 


fessions” were totally false. The astonishing thing is that Dr. Ingleby should 
adopt a statement surrounded by so many suspicious, and even damaging, 
circumstances. Why did not his informant clear up the mystery of the 
Ireland Forgeries eng cerns! Why did he wait for twenty years after 
Ireland’s death to publish his disclosure? And why did Ireland, who, 
throughout his whole life had asserted the innocence of his father, and who 
had suffered for a period of nearly forty years the terrible contumely, persecu- 
tion, and distrust which society inflicts upon the known trator of a fraud, 
never attempt to relieve himself from something of the weight of his punishment 
by avowing that he was not the sole delinquent, and that there was one who 
was even a greater delinquent than himself? Surely, if it had been true, 
despair and suffering, which he tasted bitterly, would have wrung the 
reluctant admission from him some time or another. We entirely concur 
with the writer in Fraser in rejecting this incredible statement, and acquittin 

Mr. Ireland, senior, of any guilty participation in the transaction. Suc 

evidence as we possess does not in fact, warrant any other conclusion. The 
alleged crimination of his whole family by William Henry Ireland, in his 
disclosure to Dr. Ingleby’s informant, not only looks highly improbable in 


itself, but is oppos by the uniform statement he made all his life long to 
other people. many occasions we have heard him vindicate his father 


from all complicity in the forgeries, direct or indirect, with an earnestness 
and warmth that, at all events, looked like truth ; and we know that Mr. 
Talbot believed Mr. Samuel Ireland to have been the dupe of his son.t 

It was in the chambers at New Inn that young Ireland carried on his 
secret proceedings. At first he was encumbered by two fellow-students ; 
but one of them died, and the other gave up the law, and in a little time he 
had the room to himself, and could work without fear of interruption. He 
appears from the first to have exercised the precaution of an adept in the 
selection of ink and’ paper, so that, in five minutes after his counterfeits were 
executed, they had the desired air of antiquity. A young man in a neigh- 
bouring bookbinder’s shop supplied him with a liquid which turned brown on 
being exposed to the heat, and from amongst the old deeds and account- 
books in the office he easily procured stray leaves of a dim colour and inde- 
finite age, being always careful to select for his purpose those that had no 
water-mark. The staining, cracking, and mutilation of the paper, presented 
no difficulties to so skilful a manipulator ; and, thus provided with materials, 
he successfully perpetrated those remarkable fabrications of which we will 
lay some further fac-similes before our readers in our next number. 
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Pretended Portrait of Shakspeare, alleged to have been sketched by himself. 
The above fac-simile (with which we conclude the present paper) has a 


* “The Shak 
point on which 





are Fabrications—1559.”" The imputation upon Samuel Ireland is not the only 
t r. Ingleby’s account of the Ireland Forgeries is open to criticism. He has fallen 
ino some mistakes on matters which do not admit of controversy, and which are made to assume 
importance by being worked into the general indi@tment against the Irelands. Ex. gr. 1. ‘‘The 
year 1796 was that in which the forgeries were first exhibited.” —They were first exhibited in January 
th February, 1795. 2. ‘‘ W.H. Ireland’s ‘Confessions’ were published in 1805, the substance of 
“ a forming the preface to ‘Vortigern and Rowena,’ 2nd ed., 1832.”-—The preface to 
«c a orugern,” not ‘* Vortigern and Rowena,” merely touches the principal features of the 
Confessions,” to which it refers the reader for further information, and ' then enlarges upon 
mae matters, es y in reference to Mr. Boaden. 3. ‘‘ At the date of the appearance of 
ortigern and Rowena,’ William Henry was engaged as a lawyer's clerk in New Inn.”—He was 
an articled student, when “ Vortigern”” appeared. The fact was published by him at the time, 
avd never contradicted. 4, ‘ His salary was very meagre, and his principal object in publishing 
ortigern and Rowena’) was gain.’’—*‘ Vortigern” was not published till three years after- 
wards, and then William Henry gained nothing by its publication. It was published with a 
Preface by his father, who had received £300 for teed pace pon in 1796, at Drury Lane. 
a t Dr. Drake, who speaks of Mr. Samuel Ireland as ‘‘a man of veracity and integrity, to be 
“by nded with regard to what originated from himself,” was entirely of this opinion. 
his gent wy Ay ** the father of the — who endeavoured so grossly to deceive the 
publie by the ion of a large mass of MSS. which he attributed to Shakspeare, was, 
undoubtedy, at the 
‘Ss 


son,"’—* and his Times,” i. 21. 
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ries, done for the sole object of making money.”* One naturally looks | little history attached to it. Having fabricated what he calls a facetious 


letter from Shakspeare to Richard Cowley, the playe 
Ectngaane 5 pestoes tured man,” young reland enclosed in it a pen- 
and-ink drawing, of which the annexed is a reduced transcript. The believers 
in the genuineness of the MSS., hailed this drawing with rapture, and 
nounced it to be “a witty conundrum executed by akeetes ;” upon whi 
Ireland quaintly observes in his “ Confessions,” “as to their not being able 
to explain it, there is nothing surprising in that, for I myself do not Khow 


its meaning.” 
[ To be continued. | 


layer, intended “ to prove 








A NEW FIVE-ACT COMEDY. 


WE fear that the supporters of the “legitimate” drama will not derive 
much help from the test to which its form, at least, was submitted on 
Monday evening, when a five-act comedy, called ‘‘ Romance and Reality,” 
was produced at the Haymarket. As it is possible, however, that a piece 
og me in five acts, and yet possess no claims whatever to the rank supposed 
to be implied by that form of production, the legitimates may take comfort 
from the disappointment of their expectations on this occasion. Mr. John 
Brougham would have done more justice to his amusing play, and would 
certainly have secured for it a more decisive success, had he thrown it into 
three acts. 1t has neither weight enough, in the way of dialogue or character, 
nor sufficient movement in the plot, to carry it through five acts; and the 
consequence was that so many divisions and pauses, including two long 
intervals for the actors to change their dresses, hung rather wearily upon the 
audience, there not being an a ee compensation in the substance of the 
play for so much preparation and formality. The objections, therefore, to 
this comedy are not against the use, but the abuse of five acts. 

There are several persons in the play, all highly contrasted, and brought into 
collision with each other in farcical situations ; upon the breadth and absurdity 
of which the author chiefly relies. There are two brothers, old bachelors, 
one irritable, the other of an easy temper, both benevolent and kindly- 
hearted, a cross between the brothers Cheeryble and Lockit and Peachum, 
played at the top of their opposite humours, with great success, by Messrs. 
Chippendale and Rogers. These old gentlemen have a romantic ward, who 
is not to be wooed in the ordinary way, and insists, like Lydia Languish, 
upon being run away with. The elopement is connived at, and her lover 
takes her to a mean cottage, delighting her to her heart’s content with love 
and poverty. It is the reverse of “ The Lady of Lyons.” The difficulty of the 
asian is, to reconcile his bride, not to his penury, but to his wealth ; and 
it is only by a scheme, worked out with some elaboration, that he is able at 
last to prevail upon her to be content with a grand house and a fine fortune. 
These preposterous characters were assigned. to Miss Florence Haydon and 
Mr. Howe. Then there is a strong-minded woman, who dedicates herself 
with unflagging ardour to the vindication of the rights of woman, and who is 
made the victim of a trick in the end, sustained with great vigour by Mrs. 
Wilkins ; a bearded fop, in which Mr. W. Farren’s peculiarities came out 
effectively ; and an adventurer, who runs through the whole piece, and who 
is in and out of every scene, exercising a sort of indefinite influence over every- 
body* character modelled upon the Dazzle of “ London Assurance,” itself a 
modern exaggeration of the scamps of the old comedies. This last part was 
ate by Mr. Brougham himself, who, upon this occasion, re-appeared before a 

ndon audience after a long absence in America. His performance of Jack 
Swift displayed the ease and aplomb of a practised and intelligent actor. He 
made every point effective, without any betrayal of effort or premeditation ; and 
it is only to be regretted that the part did not afford larger and more con- 
tinuous opportunities for the development of his talents as a comedian. The 
disguise of an Irishman, which he assumes in one of the acts, excellent as his 
Irishman is, interrupts the interest of the character with which the audience 
has identified him from the first ; and Jack Swift from that time never recovers 
his position in the play. We have no hesitation, however, in welcoming 
Mr. Brougham as a valuable acquisition to our London stage. 

The reduction of the comedy to three acts would improve its chances of 
longevity. The material is too light to be spread over so extensive a surface, 
and it would gain in sprightliness and interest by being rendered more close 
and compact. The scenes are very lively throughout, make no pretensions to 
didactic profundity or fine writing, and abound in that very important 
requisite of all comedies—high animal spirits, 





IRISH COMEDY AT THE. LYCEUM. 


During Madame Vestris’s management of Covent Garden, a comedy called 
“The Irish Heiress,” written by Mr. Boucicault, who had just then acquired 
a reputation (the foundation of which, if we may be permitted an Hibernian 
figure, he has since laid) by the production of “ London Assurance,” was 
brought out, with’a powerful cast, played two nights, and withdrawn. It was 
understood to have failed. But we believe we are quite accurate in saying 
that the failure was not in the comedy, so much as in Madame Vestris, who 
undertook the principal character, for which she was totally unfit, and who 
could not endure the mortification of going on, night after night, with the 
oppressive consciousness that she was attempting something in which she was 
risking her popularity with every word she uttered. Madame Vestris never 
was qualified for high comedy, and still less for the kind of a into 
which she rashly adventured upon that occasion, Mr. Boucicault con- 
ceived the bold idea of transferring to the softer sex that wild and subtle 
humour which had previously been considered a monopoly in the hands of the 
men, and had made the principal female part in this comedy @ lively Irish- 
woman, endowed with the proverbial vivacity and wit of her country, and 
fulfilling, in her relations with the rest of the characters, the usual réle of the 
leading comedy lady. The part is said to have been intended for Mrs. 
Nisbett, but it was played by Madame Vestris; and the piece fell into a 
swoon, from which it never recovered, in this country, until Monday night 
last, when it was revived at the Lyceum, for the début of Miss Josephine 
Gougenheim, an English actress who, having won professional laurels in 
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There are obvious faults in the comedy of “The Irish Heiress,” but it is, 
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in some respects a8 good as anything Mr. Boucicault has 







written. admixture of meledramatic elements’ with a drawi 
imbroglio is an error of j 


; and the cone of an 

: stage, ing the brogue, and sustaining at the same time 
the + as ioe -se 5 ish life, is a fundamental mistake. But, 
apart from these objections, the di is easy and lively ; the characters are 
well drawn, and sustained without extra ; and the structare is skilful. 
The piece is played very effectively at the Lyceum ; and we can commend the 
performance to all play-goers who desire to see a comedy as well acted as 
thé present state of our theatres will permit, and certainly put upon the 
stage with a luxury and refinement in the mise en scene which reflect credit 


Irish on the 


on the good taste and liberality of the management. 
Miss Go im’s Irish brogue has been evidently studied from — 
originals. 


e will not enter upon the question as to how far it er ed me 
for an actress to identify herself successfully with traits of national humour 
which the public have been accustomed to associate exclusively with the 
other sex; but we may say that Miss Gougenheim has not solved the 
problem. She has some excellent requisites for comedy : an agreeable person, 
a piquant air, and a vivacious manner. But the necessity of king all 
throughout in an artificial dialect, kept her continually in eke om state of 
visible strain and effort as to prevent us from being able to judge fairly of 
her natural qualifications. Her Irish personation is not happy. She over- 
looks one of the essential elements of the character—suggestive repose. She 
is too fast, too eager to eliminate her points, too sharp, and too abrupt to 
fulfil the ideal of an Irish lady. We waited in vain for the witchery of the 
mellow voice and the soft musical intonation, the quiet fun, and the tender 


ey all of which belong to the very nature, so to speak, of an Irishwoman.; 


uch, too, of what Miss Gotgenheim delivered was utterly lost to the 
audience by that process of clipping and jerking of the words which is indis- 
criminately applied, with slight variations, to the stage versions of Scotch and 
Irish characters. e trust, however, that Miss genheim’s reputation 
has a wider reach, and that we may-have an opportunity of seeing her under 
more propitious circumstances. 

The cast, although it will not bear comparison at large with that of Covent 
Garden, is extremely good, and evinces in every scene the care with which 
the piece has been got up. Mr. George Vining is an efficient representative 
of the part. originally played by Mr. William Farren ; and a Mr. Neville, 
new to the London stage, ps or an amount of ability from which a 
secure career may be safely predicted, in the character formerly acted by 
Mr. Charles Mathews. Nor should we omit: a word of recognition of the 
good sense and intelligence displayed by Mr. Lyon in the small part of the 
lawyer, and the grace with which Miss.Kate Saville clothed the character 
of Lady Daventry. 
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THE WEATHER DURING. THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
(By James GLAisueEr, F.R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 


Tue weather in September was cold throughout; both ‘by day and night: 
the sky was very clondy; there was a great deficiency of sunshine; with rain 
falling nearly on every day from the middle of the month. The average highest 
temperature of the air daily for September is 67° 7’; and very seldom the tem- 
perature reached this point. The mean for the month is 68° 4’, being 4° 3’ lower 
than the average, and lower than in any September in the preceding twenty 
years. The nearest approach to this low day-temperature was in 1842, when its 
mean value was 64° 3’. The average deficiency of night-temperature was 3° 3’. 
The highest temperature in the month was 69° 7’, on the seventh and eighth days, 
and the lowest was 35° 7’, on the twelfth. The range of temperature in the 
month was therefore 34°. The usual range of temperature on a day in Septem- 
ber is 18°. The mean daily temperature, that is, the average of the temperature 
during the twenty-four hours, between the all but continuous depression of 
temperature in the month, points out the uncongenial character of the weather. 
One warm day only was experienced, viz., on the 17th; but as the range of 
temperature on this day was only 6° instead of 18°, and the degree of humidity 
was as high as 96°, it was not a fine day. 


The mean temperature for the month was as low as 53° 4’, whilst its average 
was 57° 1’. We have not had so cold a September since the year 1836, and the 
previous instance was in 1830. 

The temperature of the dew point—or that temperature to which if the air had 
fallen, it would have been saturated with the water contained within it, as was 
the case on September 22,—the mean for the month being 50° 2’, was 1° lower. 
There was, therefore, less water than usual in the air at this season of the year ; 
but, in consequence of the much greater deficiency of temperature generally, the 
air was more than usually humid. 


The average humidity for September was 81°; the mean for the whole month 
was 88° ; so that the excess of humidity is represented by 7°. 


Rain fell on seventeen days in the month, and the amount was 3°1 inches. 
The average for this month is 2°4 inches. The fall of rain, from January 1 to 
September 30, was 25:1 inches, exceeding the average by 6°9 inches. 

The mean temperature of the three months ending September was 56° 2, 
being of the same value as in the year 1817. In this year, the temperature of 
July was 57° 7’; of August 55° 4’; and of September 55° 5’; and this is the only 
instance of these three months befhg so cold since the year 1770, which is as far 
as trustworthy records extend. 


The weather in the North of England has not been quite so bad as described 
above. It seems.to have been the best near the north-east coast, where the 
smallest amount of rain has fallen. On this coast, extending from Berwick to 
North Shields, I was planting barometers at the various fishing-stations, from 
September 6 to September 21, during which time no rain fell, and the weather 
was generally fine. 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


SIR WILLIAM EDWARD: CROSBIE, BART. ie 

On the 3rd inst., at his residence, Bray - coun 
Wicklow, Ireland, Sir William Edward: Crochet Mary. 
borough, Queen’s county, baronet. He was the only son 
of Edward William, fifth baronet, by-Castelliana Wes 
sister to Warner William Lord Rosmore, and widow of 
Captain Harry Dodd, of ‘Purley. Born at Viewmount, 
county Carlow, May 18, 1794; succeeded, on the death of 
his father, in 1798; at the early age of four years. - Entered 
the army in March, 1813, and served in 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusileers till June, 1836, when he retired on half-pay; 
Sir William married, 30th March, 1830, Dorothea Alicia, 
daughter of John Walsh, Esq., of Dublin, by whom, we 
believe, he has no issue. 


ADMIRAL CHARLES GORDON, .C.B. 


On the 3rd inst., at his residence at Bath, Admiral Charles Gordon, C.B., aged 79, 
The deceased officer was brother to the late Admiral Henry Gordon, and to the 
Right Hon. James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., and entered the 
navy as a midshipman in June, 1796. ~ He was three years 
signal officer to Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis, in com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet ; was’ appointed to the Lucia sloop, 
and afterwards to the Caroline, 36, one of the squadron em- 
ployed in the destruction of more than eighty piratical vessels 
in the Persian Gulf, during November, 1809, rendering’ the 
most effectual assistance to his senior officer. As commander 
of the Ceylon, of 44 guns, he sustained’ a most gallant night 
action off the Isle of France, with*the French ships Venus, 44, 
and Victor, 16 guns, in which he was wounded, and his ship, 
being completely disabled, was compelled to surrender. The 
Ceylon was, however, retaken the same day by the Boadicea 
and the Otter brig, and Captain Gordon and his crew honourably acquitted 
by a court ‘martial of all blame. In 1840 he was made a Companion of the 
Bath ; Rear-Admiral, 1841; Vice-Admiral, 1852; 'and- Admiral; 20th January, 
1858. He married, November 20th, 1818, Anne, eldest ‘daughter of Andrew 
Thomas, eleventh Lord Blaney. 


MR. ALFRED CHALON, R.A. : 


On the 3rd inst., at his residence, * E] Retiro,’ Campden‘ Hill, Kensington, in 
the 80th year of his age, Alfred Chalon, Esq.; R.A., portrait painter to Her 
Majesty, member of the Society of Arts of London, and honorary member 
of the Society of Arts at Geneva. This amiable and distinguished artist 
(the brother of the late Mr. John James Chalon; R.A., the landscape: painter), 
was for many years the most popular painter of portraits in water colours 
of his time, and especially of those of ladies, whose painter he may be said to 
have been par excellence. Not only were his likenesses very truthful, but all the 
details of female dress and decoration were depicted with a grace and feeling 
particularly felicitous, in that jowr @ gawehe which was his favourite light. A 
brother artist used to designate such elegant accessories as des chaloneries. The 
late Mr. Leslie, R.A., had so high an opinion of his talents, that he calls him, in 
his autobiography, recently published, “the first amongst painters in water 
colours ;”” and when, a few years ago, the brothers Chalon exhibited a joint 
collection of their works, a writer in the Art Journal, speaking of Alfred, said, 
‘“‘ He has produced in his day many elegant works, without labouring in fetters, 
—such as the admirable portrait of Rachel in this exhibition; and these sustain his 
fame high amongst the best painters of the epoch.” The two brothers’ were 
tenderly attached to each other, and rarely seen apart. Mr. Alfred Chalon 
laboured, it would appear, to the last, for in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy he had no less than six pictures. He had offered to the inhabitants of 
Hampstead (a place he was very fond of) his fine collection of water-colour 
paintings, on condition of a building being provided for their reception, and a 
trifling salary paid to a curator; but the gift has not been accepted. As he has 
died intestate, all his property, including that collection, will have to be disposed of 
by public auction. It is stated that he did make a will before leaving town this 
summer, and duly signed it, but with a carelessness characteristic of the literary 
and artistic world, he had neglected to take the necessary precaution of having it 
witnessed. His only sister, as well as his brother, having died before him, Mr. 
Chalon has left no very near relative. It is, therefore, at present doubtful who 
will be entitled to administer to his effects. The family was of Swiss extraction, 
and its legal representative may probably be found abroad. 




















WILLS AND BEQUESTS: 





Lady Smythe, the relict of Sir Edward Joseph Smythe, Bart., and the 
daughter of Sir Edward Bellew, Bart. Her ladyship died at her residence, 
Woottar Hall, Warwickshire, on the 17th August, aged 70; having executed 
her will in December last, which was proved in London on the 5th instant, by 
her brother Richard Montesquieu Bellew, Esq., M.P. for the county of Louth, one 
of the executors, her daughter Catherine being the other executor. To her eldest 
son Sir Charles Frederick Smythe, Bart., who was the heir to his father’s estate, 
she leaves, as a token of affection and regard, some family relics,-a French clock, 
candelabra, &c. Her property she has bequeathed amongst her children; with the 
exception of a legacy to her brother Lord Bellew, a peer of Ireland, and formerly 
one of the Privy Council of the Parliament of that kingdom, and some bequests to 
his lordship’s children, and legacies to one or two others, all being members of her 
ladyship’s family. Her daughter Catherine Smythe is the residuary legatee. 





The Most Illustrious Donna Maria de Bettencourt Sampaio, relict of the 
Most Illustrious Bento de Bettencourt Vaseoncella e Lemos, of Augra do Hero- 
ismo, in the island of Terceira, in the kingdom of Portugal. This is a will of a 
Portuguese lady. of distinguished rank, who died at the above place ; it is neces- 
sarily of a foreign construction, and being possessed of some property in England, 
it became requisite te have a translation from the Portuguese into the English 
language. The will is of moderate length, and the distribution of her property is 
confined to the various members of her family. These dispositions are in accord- 
ance with the peculiar laws and customs of the kingdom of Portugal, leaving two- 
thirds of her property to her surviving daughter, and the children of her two 
deceased daughters, as her rightful heirs, and disposing of the remainder also 
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amongst her family. Some articles of jewellery she leaves to her sister, and lega- 
po to her servants and those of her sister. The in this country was 
taken out by George Philip Dart, Esq., the son-in-law, and sole executor. 


Dr. T. Addison; M.D., of Berkeley-square, consulting physician to Guy’s 
Hospital, died‘at his residence, Wellington Villa, Brighton, on the 29th of June 
last. He was of New-street, Spring Gardens. He had made his will in 
September, 1855, and a codicil in July, 1858, and appointed his brother, John 
Addison, Esq., of Banks House, Cumberland, and Alfred Brooke Barnes, Esq., 
surgeon, King's-road, Chelsea, his executors. Probate was granted to them on 
the 4th of this month, and the personalty was sworn under £30,000, added to 
which there are real estates. To his relict he has devised his freehold estate and 
residence at Brighton, and some shares in the Indemnity Mutual Marine Assu- 
rance Company ; he has-also left her his furniture and household effects. The 
foregoing legacies he leaves to her for her absolute use, added to which he charges 
his estates with an annuity for her life of £350, and leaves to her son and 
daughter, each an annuity of £100: these annuities are to be free of legacy-duty. 
All his presentation-plate, consisting, among other articles, of a silver cup, pre- 
sented to him by the governors of a medical institution, a silver inkstand, three 
silver claret-jugs, two small silver salvers, being ts from private individuals, 
he leaves to his brother John Addison, and directs that all this description of 
plate shall be held by him as heir-looms in the family. This gentleman is also 
appointed the residuary legatee of his estates, both real and personal, subject to 
the annuities above referred to. 





The Reverend Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., prebendary of St. Paul's, 
rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, and secretary to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, died on the 24th September last, aged 62. He had executed 
his will on 27th May, 1857, which was proved in London on the 4th of October 
by his relict, Helen Murray, his brother, William Powell Murray, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, Lincoln’s Inn, and Henry Sholto Douglas, Esq., of Claybrooke Hall, near 
Lutterworth, the exeeutors. This reverend gentleman died possessed of property 
both real and personal, the latter being sworn under £4,000. It is purely a 
family will, and the property is thus disposed of. He leaves to his relict a life 
interest in the rents and proceeds arising from his real and personal estate ; the 
furniture, plate, &c., he leaves to her absolutely, and, on her decease, the whole 
of the property, real and personal, is to be divided between his two-younger sons, 
Henry and Charles. His eldest son, Thomas, he states, is amply provided for. 
He held the rectory of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East for the period of twenty-three 
years ; he has also held a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral during the last 
seventeen years, as well as the secretaryship above mentioned. 





The Reverend John Henry Knox died on the 12th of August last, having 
made his will on the 2nd of June preceding. This reverend gentleman appears 
not to have held any clerical preferment, but was residing at Greenwich, at 
which place his death occurred.. The willis very ‘brief; and the property dis- 
posed of consists of personalty, together with some realty, all of which, including 
his household effects, he has bequeathed to his widow for her own sole absolute 
use and benefit. The will was-proved in the principal registry on the 6th of the 
present month by the joint executors nominated therein, namely, Emma Knox, 
widow, his relict, together with Mr. James Webb, of Deptford. 





John Hall, Esq., of Weston Colville; near. Linton, Cambridgeshire. This 
venerable and respected gentleman, who died on the 25th August last, had attained 
the age of 93. His will bears date the 21st August, 1851, and in the following 
month he added a codicil. He nominated three executors, namely, his son Major- 
General John Hall, the Rev. John Frederick Bullock, M.A., Rural Dean and 
Rector of Radwinter, Essex, and John Burley, Esq., of St. John’s Wood and 
Lincoln’s Inn, solicitor, who duly proved the same in London Court, on the 8rd 
of the present month, the personalty being sworn under £25,000. This aged 
gentleman also possessed very considerable landed property in the counties of 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Buckingham. He devises to his eldest son, Major- 
General Hall, his freehold estates in Cambridgeshire; and there is a specific 
bequest to him of the shares which the testator held in the Grand Junction Canal 
Company ; he is also appointed residuary legatee of both the real and personal 
estates. He devises to his son Charles his estates situate in the counties of 
Oxford and Buckingham. The whole of these estates he has entailed upon the 
descendants of his two sons; and should any circumstance occur so that these 
estates should ultimately, or at any time, centre in one and the same person, not 
having the name of Hall, the testator in such case directs that application should 
be made in the usual form by the party so inheriting these estates, to obtain the 
royal licence to take and use the name of “ Hall,” with the armorial bearings of 
the testator. There are legacies left to two of the executors, of £200 each— 
namely, the Rev. J. F. Bullock and John Burley, Esq.,—free of legacy duty. The 
other executor, the testator’s eldest surviving son and heir, was born in 1799, 
entered the army in 1817, became lieutenant-colonel 1st Life Guards in 1837, and 
major-general in 1855. He was formerly M.P. for Buckinghamshire, and is a ma- 
gistrate for the county of Cambridge. The deceased testator was a deputy-licu- 
tenant for the last-named county. 








French Court Manners IN 1778.—A very erroneous notion is universally 
prevalent as to the politeness of the French previous to the great Revolution. 
Here is a picture of the manners, not merely of the courtiers, but of the very 
highest in rank amongst them—the king’s brother—he who was afterwards a king— 
Charles X., and who, it will be seen by the following letter, upon being discovered 
in one of his unworthy amours, publicly pulled by the nose a lady—a duchess, 
too'—and one of a royul family; and this in presence of the king and courtiers 
of the ancien régime :—‘ Paris, March 21st, 1778. The day before yesterday the 
Count d’ Artois (afterwards Charles X.), the French king’s youngest brother, and 
the Duke of Bourbon, son of the Prince of Condé, met in the presence of six 
noblemen, amongst whom were the Marquis of St. Hermine and Count of 
Bourbon Busset; when the two princes, drawing their swords, attacked each 
other with such fury that they would soon have put an end to the contest had 
hot the noblemen present interfered. The Count d’Artoia was slightly wounded 
in the sword-arm, the Duke of Bourbon being a much better swordsman than his 
highness. The occasion of the quarrel was owing to the Duchess of Bourbon 
having had the imprudence, at the masquerade, to lift up the mask of the Count, 
who was incognito with a lady that she had dismissed from amongst her ladies of 
honour. The young spirited lover was so much incensed at this liberty, that he 
‘rung the Duchess’s nose, and put all the Court in confusion on that account.” 
These events occurred eleven years before the outbreak of the French Revolution. 


| 
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Contemporary. 
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Hebietos of Books. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS.* 


THe author of these volumes, having been “ brought in communication with 
many eminent persons” during her life, was advised by her friends to fayonr the 
public with her reminiscences. This is just the kind of bad advice which the 
least. competent persons. are the most likely to follow. Contemporary rait- 
painting, or, to adopt our author's special phraseology, the delineation of * per- 
sonalities,”’ is dangerous work. It requires, above all things, discernment, discre- 
tion, and good taste ; and, unfortunately, these are the very qualities in which the 
writer before us is chiefly deficient. Her attempts to estimate the characters of 
the “eminent persons” with whom she appears to have had at best a mere 
fugitive acquaintance, are so maundering and superficial that the friends who 
urged her into print cannot do less, as an act of sheer remorse, than buy up the 
whole edition. 

It is astonishing what a small crop of recollections a twenty-five years’ inter- 
course with celebrities is capable of yielding, if this publication is to be taken as 
the measure ; and how marvellously commonplace and worthless such recollections 
are. Any person of ordinary observation, who had enjoyed the privilege of inter- 
course, for a similar period, with an obscure circle in a country town, must have 
carried away a much livelier collection of anecdotes than our author was able to 
gather in the society of some of the most famous people that circulated through 
the salons of London during the last quarter of a century, from the Duke of 
Wellington down to the Rev. Mr. Bellew. Possibly the fault may be in the 
observer of the great people, and not in the great people themselves, who 
are proverbially said to shrink into nothing before their valets, and who may not, 
perhaps, show off to advantage before literary ladies. Certain it is that it 
would not be easy to conceive a set of men or women more dull, dreary, or 
shallow than the remarkable individuals who figure in these volumes. The writer 
places a high value upon first impressions, and records in some instances even 
the first words that were addressed to her by her notabilities, by way of furnishing 
us with a clue to their characters. Thus, upon visiting Miss Landon :— 


‘* After the pleasant courtesies of shaking hands, &c. were gone through, I remember her first 
words to me were, ‘ What will you have to eat?’ ”’ 


No less startling were the first words of Thomas Moore :— 


«* T remember the very first words he ever addressed to me, when brought across the room to 
be introduced, at a large evening party assembled at a friend's house, at Maida-hill, were, ‘ Well, 
are you not dreadfully disappointed ? Am I not even less than you expected ?’”’ 


The literal public may not be able to detect in these words the spirit. of a great 
lyrical poet, but they will have no difficulty in imagining Tyrone Power at a 
pic-nic, submitting the following inquiry to the consideration of the fair 
historian :— 

“« The first words I heard him utter, as he poised a tempting and delicate limb of a fowl upon 
his fork, were, ‘ Will you allow me to offer you this wing ?’’ 

Hardly less noteworthy than the first words themselves is the curious fact that 
they are all in the interrogatory form ; from whence it may be inferred that it is 
the custom amongst “‘eminent persons’’ to begin with a question. 

Of Moore we have several traits. We are told that his first appearance gave a 
jar to *‘ preconceived expectation ;”’ but the disappointment is somewhat balanced 
by the fact that, although he was a little man, he had a “sunshiny” nature. 
He was capable, also, of antipathies; for he had an inyincible aversion to women 
“who had the faintest shade of blwism in their composition.’”” The author's 
testimony on other grounds is highly satisfactory. After passing long hours 
with him, morning after morning, she declares that she “never saw aught to 
contradict the belief that his constitutional bias was that of the very healthiest 
kind.” She insinuates, nevertheless, that he desired it to be supposed he was 
admired by women; and repeats a story he told her, from which it is pretty 
evident that he was hoaxing her, as these wicked wits will hoax inquiring ladies 
sometimes, but which, true or untrue, it would have been wiser in her to put 
anywhere rather than into her book. 

Indiscretions of this sort, and worse examples of them, abound in the volumes. 
We give the author credit for being unconscious of having committed any tres- 
passes upon the privacy of individuals or households ; but it is precisely because 
her judgment, or her sensibility, is so manifestly at fault, that we think she 
should have taken up any other topic in preference to the portraiture of “ per- 
sonalities.”’ She assures us that “in these sketches she has inflexibly resolved 
in no manner or instance to violate the sanctities of private life.’ How are we 
to reconcile with this excellent text the scraps of gossip she retails concerning 
people who are either still living, or who survive in their nearest connections P 
Is there no violation of the sanctities of private life in the picture she draws of 
the family of Thomas Campbell? And does she strictly respect them in her 
account of Miss Landon? ‘The offence in this last case is rendered additionally 
flagrant by total ignorance of the most material cireumstances. We cannot say 
that there is any violation of the sanctities of private life in the sketch of Lady 
Blessington; but we may remark that its introduction was a mistake, of which 
the authoress seems not to have been altogether unaware, from her constant 
recurrence to that careful form of statement which is commonly called the 
suppressio veri. The cautious way in which she picks her steps through this 
piece of biography is an instructive example to all ladies who venture upon 
subjects which they know they ought to let alone. . 

The characterization throughout is light, flimsy, and often incorrect. The 
gallery, however, is extensive; and what is wanted in truth of portraiture, and 
depth of colouring, is endeavoured to be supplied by variety. The medley of 
statesmen, poets, philosophers, and divines, introduces us to almost all the 
modes of eminenee. We have Macaulay, Campbell, Moore, Knowles, amongst 
the men of letters: the aristocratic element is represented by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Dillon; divinity by Mr. Bellew, Mr. Spurgeon, 
and the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton; while Lady Blessington, Mrs. Norton, 
Pringle, and others, bring up the miscellaneous departments. Everybody is 
praised. If the book be tedious, the outlines of the figures misty, and the per- 
sonages themselves dull, it certamly is not for lack of panegyric. There never 
were such charming people, such gentlemanly manners, such voices, such hair, 
such broad brows, such intellectual expression, such flashing eyes. Li ok at Mr. 
Bellew for example. He is six feet high,“ of course he knows that he is good 
looking,’’—but the author has never been able to detect a trace of vanity or conceit 
in him; he is poetical in the pulpit, but “in private life he uses words the most 
simple and commonplace he can select ;” then he has “the most comprehensive 
tenderness for the infantine population I ever met with,’’— which may be J referred, 
perhaps to the interesting fact that “he has four sweet little ones of his own ; 
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he is excessively fond of music, and there is “seldom any great musical festival 
in London, or its suburbs, in which he is not to be seen,”’ which, considering his 
clerical occupations, must keep his hands pretty full. As a preacher, his 
sermons are distinguished by “ originality of thought and copiousness of lan- 
gnage, with images lofty and poetic,” and they are likewise remarkable 
for their power of “ indoctrinating with an all-pervading religious sentiment the 
transactions of every-day existence.” We wonder what Mr. Bellew thinks of 
this kind of eulogy, and whether he considers it likely to be advantageous or 
detrimental to him. 
it is hardly necessary to add, after the samples we have given, that the English 
f this book is rather peculiar. The words sometimes take rank as isms, 
and the sentences are often snapped off in the middle, the head being left without 
the body, or the body without the head. It is by an error of the printer, no 
doubt, that the late Mr. Mudford is called Mr. Madford, and by a lapse of 
memory, that Edmund Kean is said to have sung only once on the stage. But 
neither printers nor uncertain memories are responsible for stating that 
Mr. Liston was “very celebrated in performing the operation” of strabismus 
(which, we presume is the operation alluded to); or that “ Mr. Macready has 
again united himself in matrimony.” Of Mr. Justice Crowder we are informed 
that “though born to affluence, and unsubjected to fortune’s ebb, from the cradle 
to the grave, yet failed the long undeviating prosperity of his career to deaden 
his sympathies, or implant in his large and bounteous heart that corroding and 
contracting selfishness too often observable in those on whom affliction’s chastening 
hand has never fallen—of adversity’s sharp pangs, and bitter penalties, and cruel 


humiliations, &c., &c.,” through nearly an entire without ti int ¢ 
takebreath. - . y page, without a resting point to 








THE LIFE OF SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE.* 


Tue wars of the Royal Academy were fierce and desperate when Sir Martin 
Archer Shee was president ; though now they are only heard of in wordy war, 
in a Parliament more famed for speechifying than fighting. Those interested in 
that contest will do well to peruse the second volume of this work, which fully 
discusses every point at issue, and by demonstrating how the brave Irish Shee and 
his gallant thirty-nine met Hume and Ewart, with Haydon, and Martin, and Foggo, 
and discomfited their assault, showing the way to the milder Eastlake, to repel 
the attack of Elcho, Conyngham, and their adherents. The gist of the argument is 
simply this :—The King, George III., established the Royal Academy, and allotted 
them three rooms in Somerset House for the exhibition of their works, and 
graciously ordered that the President should have personal admission to the royal 
presence whenever the affairs of the Institution required. The Academy therefore 
considered themselves amenable to their founder alone, and, that the Honse of 
Commons had no right to interfere in their concerns. The move from Somerset 
House to the new National Gallery served to complicate this question; and, 
adhue sub judice lis est, whether, having this accommodation in a building raised 
at the public expense, though they exist and discharge their valuable functions 
out of the revenne obtained by their annual exhibition, they are liable to have 
their proceedings controlled and their accounts overhauled by their adversaries 
in P Sir Martin Shee stood stiffly up 





arliament, as representatives of the people. 
for every right and privilege. He was on excellent terms with King William, 
and had ready access to him whenever he officially sought it ; and Queen Adelaide 
had her full-length portrait painted by him. Her amiability and modest self-estimate 
and the artist's ready courtiership are pleasingly illustrated on the occasion. Her 
Majesty, on being placed, asked Sir Martin if he would not have much trouble to 
make anything like a good picture of so plain a person? to which he happily 
replied,——‘‘ Please to wait till I have finished, and then your Majesty will see what 
I have thought of my subject!” When Lord Melbourne became the new Queen’s 
Prime Minister, a change came over the spirit of this easy access. The ministry 
did not like any outside barbarian so near the ear of her Majesty, and the 
president, consequently, found the back-stair postern all but barred; if ever he 
had any influence it could act no more. 

Sir Martin was ever ready in speech, prompt in social conversation, and 
eRquent on public occasions, when called upon to address an assembly. It 
seemed natural to his country and ancestry; for he was descended from the 
O’Shees, kings of an Irish sept, though his parentage had dropped the dis- 
tinguishing great O, when reduced to the middle rank of life, among gentry or 
mercantile. As a boy he was lively and precocious—learnt music, and wrote a 
play before he was twelve years old, and, at the age of fifteen, had been led to 
the arts by the sight of some Dutch tiles, and began painting portraits in Dublin 
as a profession, with so much success that he was exported to London, 1788, 
at the age of seventeen. He had favourable introductions, and relates the 
particulars of his reception by Barry, Reynolds, and others; but little accrued 
trom these “calls with recommendations.’ By and by a wealthy nabcb, cousin 
Sir George Shee, returned from India, and paved the way to more beneficial con- 
nections. He was presented to Burke, and by Burke to Reynolds, who now 
was interested to notice and advise him. He entered the Academy as a student, 
1790, and bravely and manfully fought his way up and up. Not from necessity, 
but from precaution, while lodging in Craven-street, he walked daily for several 
months, at dinner-time, to St. Paul's, and got back in time for tea; that his land- 
Jady might not suppose he had lost his appetite for the midday meal, or had taken 
it with Duke Humphrey at St. Paul’s. The friendly hospitalities of Pope, the 
acter, made some amends for these abstinences ; and Shee was fond of the theatres, 
and painted likenesses of several leading performers. His first attempt at exhibiting 
was a sore trial, all his pictures being returned, from want of room; but he wrought 
steadily, and in 1798 was elected an associate. He had married two years before, 
aud gone into Romney's house in Cavendish-square ; and after this, it was all hap- 
piness at home and increasing prosperity in his profession abroad. Sir Thomas 
Laurence and he ran almost abreast, neither of them triumphing in their unique 
essays on political subjects till Laurence had his mission to paint popes and 
emperors, and then took the lead of all competitors. Shee, however, held his 
OWN ; and though he cannot be ranked in the foremost place among the pre- 
eminently great in his branch of art—being nether a Velasquez, a Vandyck, nor 
a Reynolds, he may fairly claim to be classed with the ablest, truest, and most 
lifelike preservers for posterity of lineaments and features which affection, 
admiration, or gratitude desired not to pass away without a memorial. His love 
of art was ardent and devoted, but it wanted the fire of genius. 

So fitted, on the death of Laurence, in 1830, he worthily succecded to his 
chair, his only rival in the estimation of the electors being David Wilkie, who, 
though infinitely superior as an artist, did not combine so many of the other quali- 
fications as are expedient for the business, oratorical, social, literary, and ready 
requirements of the office. His career, like that of nearly all artists. was*unevent- 
ful; yet his biography is fall of matter deeply interesting to all concerned in the 


British School of Arts. The portraits of this year followed the portraits of the | 
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| last. The remuneration sufficed for competency, but heavily taxed by extraneous 


demands, was inadequate for extravagant luxuries, or the accumulation 

So, when ill-health compelled him to retire from the presidency, Sir . 
@ poor man ; and it was only by the grateful acknowledgment of his services by his 
brethren of the Academy, and a small pension from the Civil List, that his latter 
years were made comfortable. He attained the age of eighty; and died, and was 
buried at Brighton, where his funeral obsequies were performed according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, of which he was a member. His body was 
committed to the earth with the Protestant ceremonial. 

Al his life was cast in pleasant places, although he mingled in the 
struggle of authorship, and had one stirring taste of the miseries of literature 
In 1805 he published an able and congenial poem, entitled “Rhymes on Art.” 
and in 1809 a sequel called “The Elements of Art.” Both were favourably 
received by the public. But he also produced “ Alasco,”’ a tragedy, which 
Charles Kemble accepted for Covent Garden Theatre; and George Colman the 
younger, recently appointed Deputy Licenser of Plays, ultra-loyally stripped of 
all its liberal and patriotic passages, and miserably mangled in regard to its 
fervent appeals to Heaven, or mention of any sacred or religious sentiment. A 
noisy controversy ensued, and the town was, at any rate, much entertained by 
the op which the cruelly disappointed writer bestowed upon his puri- 
tanical critic. 








USEFUL ANIMAL PRODUCTS.* 


Unper the title *‘Uses of Animals,” Dr. Lankester has just published the 
first half of a series of twelve lectures, delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum, “for the purpose of explaining, to those interested in the subject, the 
nature and objects of those animal products which are employed in the uses of 
daily life, a collection of which exists in the Museum.” As the lecturer’s intention 
was to treat his subject in a very popular manner, and the lectures (delivered 
extemporaneously) are published from corrected short-hand notes, a good deal of 
repetition, some carelessness of expression, and many colloquialisms must be 
excused. It may be remarked generally, as characterizing the method of treat- 
ment, that there is, in reference to each raw product, a good deal of detail of 
microscopic structure and physiology in reference to the parts of animals to which 
it belongs, together with some statistical and practical information concerning the 
manufactured articles obtained. 

We desire, however, to protest against the doctrine, rather obtrusively put 
forward in this little volume, that whatever is not actually made use of for the 
direct service of man, is wasted, the proper object of its existence not being 
attained. “In course of time,” says the author, “we may find, if we learn 
our lesson rightly, that there is nothing created in vain; and that whatever God 
has made, He has intended for the use and benefit of man.’—p. 53. Now, it is 
quite certain that in the greater part of the ocean, and in almost the whole of the 
land situated in the torrid and frigid zones, there is everywhere abundant life, 
although man is either absent, or represented by tribes whose intelligence is 
altogether undeveloped. Since, then, so enormous a proportion of the inhabited 
earth is now, and must continue to be uninhabited by intelligent and manufac- 
turing races of human beings, while, during the whole of the earth’s early his- 
tory, before man was introduced, there was the same development of life, and no 
human intelligence whatever, it seems clear, on the showing of this author, either 
that the scheme of animal existence must be regarded as perfect without man, or 
else that the All-wise and All-powerful Creator was and is satisfied with a very 
imperfect carrying out of his intentions. It seems to us more consistent with 
reason and due reverence, to assume that man occupies a distinct place in crea- 
tion, being able and permitted to bring other created beings of lower intelligence 
into subservience to his will, and render them useful for his various needs; but 
that, whether he be absent or present, whether he exist in idleness, or busy him- 
self with manufactures, Nature still holds on her way evenly and perfectly 
balanced,—that there is no such thing as waste in her household, every atom 
of organic substance serving always some useful purpose, and being available in 
the general economy of the world. 

Quitting this subject, let us turn to the doctor’s budget, and see what instances 
of utility he furnishes us with. Describing hair and wool, he points out that 
to the presence of small serrations in the latter its peculiar properties and 
relative value are due. The microscope reveals, that in the short wools from 
which the best Saxony cloth is made there are 2,720 of these in every inch, 
while in common long Leicestershire fleeces there are but 1,850. The value of 
wool seems to depend on the serration of each hair. The entangling of the hairs 
covered with these serrations produces what is called felting ; and as some kinds 
of hair and wool felt well and completely, while others remain loose in texture, 
we have two classes of goods made with serrated hair, the one including cloth, 
beaver, carpeting, blankets, and flannel; and the latter the substances known as 
bombazine, stuff, camlet, &c. This is a curious and instructive illustration, and 
is well described. We are also told, that in working hair and wool there is no 
waste, the clippings and other parts not used otherwise being ground down to a 
powder, to manufacture flock paper ; whilst of old woollen rags the better parts 
are used to re-manufacture into a cheaper kind of clothing, and the dirtiest and 
most rotten parts are still saleable as manure. 

Leather is well known to be manufactured of skin. The under layer, or true 
skin of animals, chiefly consists of the substance called gelatin, which is soluble in 
hot water ; but, by the application of tannic acid, this substance is converted into 
leather, which is insoluble. The tannic acid is largely derived from oak bark, 
of which between 200,000 and 300,000 tons are consumed in a year in England 
only. Numerous other vegetable substances supply this important material. 

The skins of almost all animals are used in the manufacture of leather. In 
Paris the rat largely replaces the kid for gloves; and as about sixteen millions of 
pairs of gloves are used in England every year, it is certainly interesting to know 
of so useful a resource when other animals become searce. The cuttings, both of 
skins and leather, are important articles; and Dr. Lankester suggests rather 
mysteriously that minute inquiries as to the source of the beautiful gelatin 
largely consumed in cookery and by the pastrycook should be avoided as 
inconvenient. 

Bone affords material for an interesting lecture. All kinds contain about half 
their weight of phosphate of lime, which is the source of the phosphorus of com- 
merce. To obtain phosphorus the organic matter is first removed, after which 
the residuum is treated with sulphuric acid, which removes the lime, leaving 
phosphoric acid, which only requires distillation. Who would have thought that 
the myriads of boxes of lucifer matches in universal use owe their whole value to 
what not long ago was thrown away as rubbish ? 

But there is another use of phosphate of lime: it is needed to supply the soil 
with phosphorus, which, passing into the fruits of the earth, and thus becoming 
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part of the food of animals, enables their bones to acquire due hardness. Some 
of the mineral manures of highest importance contain phosphorus in a soluble 
form, which is readily supplied from bones. Phosphate of lime also exists as a 
natural mineral, but, except where due to the accumulations of remains of animals, 
recent or fossil, it is rare. Dr. Lankester, indeed, speaks of a supply in Spain, 
where exist thousands and tens of thousands, probably millions, of tons,” and 
which is “‘of more value than all the gold Spain obtained from the New World.” 
We regret to be obliged to throw doubt on this statement; but, if we are to 
believe Dr. Daubeney and Capt. Widdrington, who visited the site of this mineral 
several years ago, there is neither any assurance of large quantity, nor any 
probability of the smallest money value, in these rivals of the Spanish gold mines 
of America. 

Ivory is a peculiar condition of bone, and tables of ivory, for the artist, are now 
obtained of large size, by slicing a tusk like a cucumber, and afterwards softening 
the ivory by exposure to phosphoric acid, by which it is rendered almost plastic. 
When washed and pressed, the ivory recovers its former consistency, so that 
plates 30 inches square have been obtained at a small cost. Ivory has many 
other uses, and some 25,000 male elephants must be killed annually to supply 
the English market alone. 

We pass over the lecture on soap, to say a few words, in conclusion, on Dr. 
Lankester’s views of scientific education. We cannot agree that a mere cramming 
with facts, however important, deserves the name of education. We hold that 
Education and Information are things altogether distinct, and we believe that, for 
the latter to bear fruit, the former must have preceded it. Education is such a 
preparation of the intellect as shall enable its possessor to understand and reason 
correctly on the facts and information afterwards learnt or acquired by expe- 
rience; and thus language and mathematics, in themselves abstract studies, are 
much more useful to the uninformed and undeveloped intellect than a mere exer- 
cising of the memory in learning a variety of so-called useful facts. We hope the 
result of the South Kensington Museum and its teaching will never interfere with 
the good old system of instruction under which our eminently practical national 
character has been developed. 











AGNES ARNOLD.* 


THE author of a political dissertation, or a solemn historical narrative, in general 
draws his information, when applicable to recent times, frorh materials collected 
by journalists and biographers. His dramatis persone are prominent statesmen 
and soldiers, on whom public opinion has already passed its verdict ; his incidents 
are great events, the nature and scope of which has been already commented 
upon, while his facts, his reflections, and his very language, are drawn from 
documents which have been previously prepared. A much more difficult task 
lies before the novelist. If he aspires ta enter the field opened by the great 
masters in this department of literature, he must not only invent his chief inci- 
dents, but he must create his characters, and represent them with such skill and 
truthfulness that they may serve as types of great classes in society, and illus- 
trate by their actions and conversation the influence which historical events have 
had in modifying the habits and feclings of those who have necessarily remained 
within the sphere of private life. 
the point where it bursts forth, and where its phenomena strike every beholder ; 
while the novelist, on the other hand, watches the waves it raises, follows their 
course through eddies and shoals, and exhibits the less marked but more per- 
manent influence which their reflected and crossing ripples produce upon the 
shore. The writer of fiction can seldom glean his information from books. He 
must trust, in tracing causes to their ultimate effects, partly to his own wit and 
intellect, but chiefly to a careful observation and study of the times in which his 
scene is laid. For evident reasons, a novel can be best written in the generation 
succeeding that in which the events it records are supposed to have happened. 
It was sixty years after the last Scotch rebellion when Sir Walter Scott wrote 
** Waverley,” the most perfect of his works, and the very archetype of historical 
romance. It is now sixty-two years since the events befel which are elucidated 
by Mr. MacCabe. He takes up his theme after the proper lapse of time, when a 
few old men still survive who bore a part in the events he describes, and when 
the events are all but forgotten by the rising generation. Just as Sir Walter Scott 
drew his information from the lips of higiland chiefs and Jacobite lairds who had 
been “out in the forty-five,’ the author of “ Agnes Arnold” has derived his 
knowledge of the bygone society of 1798 from distinguished Irishmen who took 
part in the rebellion of that year. He has thus had the best means of obtaining 
a kind of information not to be got from books, but indispensable to the novelist, 
and of learning from reliable sources what was the influence of the ferocious 
struggle between Protestant and Catholic which then distracted Ireland. Thanks 
to information so obtained, he has succeeded in producing a work abounding in 
incident and character, which shows a ripe acquaintance with Irish life in all its 
ordinary phases, and a riper acquaintance still with the historical events by which 
the habits and feelings of his countrymen were influenced towards the close of the 
last century. The plot is so compact and replete with incident that it would not 
be possible to give a summary of it. 

The most carefully drawn of his characters is Reddy the Spy, a beetle-browed 
ruffian, not altogether dead to human sympathy, who, in ordinary times, might 


have escaped the gallows, although prone to crime, but who, in the Ireland of 


1798, found fitting employment as a government spy and informer, and in this 
way acquired the power of doing infinite mischief. The brutality and selfishness 
of this personage are brought into striking contrast with the loveable qualities of 
the sociable, single-hearted, and light-spirited Irish squire, John Kirwan, who, in an 
attempt to stand aloof from the violence alike of the Protestant and Catholic 
factions, is suspected and persecuted by both, without having it in his power to 
appeal to a Government willing to defend those following an independent and 
peaceful course. Lis grief, when he discovers the treachery of one belonging to 
his own household—when he finds that he had provoked the bitter enmity of 
persons against whom he had never cherished an unkind thought—and when he 
betakes himself for consolation to Thomas 4 Kempis,—is very touching and true 
to nature. The part played by mythological personages in classical poetry, by 
good fairies in nursery tales, by the grand monarque in old French plays, and by 


the home-bred, but sagacious, upright, and faithful Scotch agent in Miss | 
| speech, 


Edgworth’s tales, is performed in this novel by a Scotch soldier, Captain Aber- 
Crombie, whose character—one infinitely honourable to his countrymen—is traced 
with great delicacy and discrimination. Miss Agnes Arnold, the heroine, is a 
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| vein of poetry. 


Her admirer, Pat Kinchela, is one of the author's happiest conceptions ; and, 
indeed, as good a representation of a rollicking, witty, and kind-hearted young 
Irishman as any we recollect within the whole range of recent fiction. His 
love-making to Miss Lucy, while she sits on the crapper behind him, holding him 
tight round the waist, is extremely well imagined, and is worked out with great 
spirit and vivacity. It was, we think, oné of Molitres medical men in love, who 
arrived, after a process of ingenious thought, at the conelusiéi that he weuld 
best propitiate his mistress, and inspire her with a sénse of Nis ability and 
importance by conducting her to a dissection. Pat Kinchela shows a deeper 
insight into the female heart when he, like a true Irishman, resolves to advance 
his suit by dancing the “ potthering jig” at a village ball with a crowd, and his 
heart’s delight looking on, upon a good door well and smoothly laid over a little 
hollow in the floor, to the music of a supple-jointed fiddler, half drunk, playing 
up.to him with proper spirit, and inspiring him with fun, frolic, and joy, till he 
could kick up a clatter like twenty “drum-boys,” and knock the panels, bolts, 
bars, and hinges, into a thousand splinters and “ sparables.”” The gentee) per- 
sons of the piece make love in a less uproarious, but in a no less original and 
entertaining fashion; and, indeed, we commend the scenes where Mr. John 
Kirwan pays his addresses to Miss Arnold to those who contemplate matrimony, 
as supplying hints not to be met with in the most “ complete letter-writer,” or in 
any repertory of a kindred character. In one respect, Mr. MacCabe has been 
pre-eminently successful. From the beginning to the end of his novel he stimu- 
lates curiosity, and keeps alive the interest of the reader by a series of incidents 
which are never improbable, and never interrupted by episode, irrelevant descrip- 
tion, or tiresome reflection, but which all converge to the dénowement. To con- 
clude, he leaves on the reader’s mind a faithful and animated picture of an 
episode in Irish history which has a most important bearing on the politics of our 
own time, but which, nevertheless, has escaped the careful study of those most 
interested in its lessons. 








VERSE—AND WORSE.* 


FormMERLY everybody went to the East for marvels. Quacks got, or said they 
did, their pills from the Orient ; astrologers sent to Egypt for stuffed crocodiles, 
and readers of romance pronounced the “ Arabian Nights’? the most wonderful 
of books. Things have altered. ‘The arrival of an Last-Indiaman is no longer 
regarded as an event, and, acting in obedience to the prophecy of Bishop Berkeley — 

** Westward the course of empire takes its way,’’— 


people now look across the Atlantic for the wonderful and strange. Every 
steamer from America bears a marvel of some sort or another. The old 
woman’s tale of there being but eight wonders in the world has long been an idle 
story ; a brick without the least straw in it, which fell to pieces the moment the 
first pedlar from Connecticut landed in Liverpool with a pine clock of home 
manufacture ; the arrival, one after the other, of wooden nutmegs, scrubbing- 
boards, machines for doing all the reaping, washing, pill-making, shirt-sewing, 
and baby-rocking, only prove the inanition of the used-up East and the pro- 
ductiveness of the West,—or the Great West, as the playful Yankee prefers 
terming his native soil. There is one commodity, however, associated with the 
dusky East, which foolish people believe yet to come over in packages of tea and 
China jars—fine old unintelligible poetry, that imaginative compound which may 
be observed on the sides of tea-chests, and dancing over Indian porcelain. Ah, 
well! America now supplies that too, and the East is cheated out of a staple 
commodity. 

At the present moment certain imaginative persons in the United States are 
engaged in crowning with laurel a new poet. Flaxen-haired Byronic youths have 
had their day, and now the path is cleared for the thick-necked “ navvy”’ school. 
We learn that in certain quarters the muscular poet is popular, and whilst alk the 
young ladies here, dotted up and down our coasts and in green arbours, are 
trusting their imaginations to the bewitching “ Idyls” of Tennyson, their sisters 
across the water, at Saratoga, or the Falls, ave in love with Walt Whitman. 

It seems riduculous, but still we are assured of the fact, that by many persons 
in the United States, the author of “ Leaves of Grass”’ is regarded as not far short 
in powers of inspiration to Our Saviour. The parallel is impious and disgusting, 
and but for our knowledge that there are such people as the Mormons, and such 
institutions as the Agapemone, we should be very loth to believe that it was ever 
instituted amongst even the weak intellects of the sister country. 

From the circumstance, however, we may learn a lesson. Civilization kept at a 
very high point of pressure, the economy of life too refined, nature put back into 
the shade too far, produces strange tastes and fancies that are unknown to health. 
There is a certain stage in disease, the doctors tell us, when the patient has a 
keen appetite after all sorts of odd things,—slate pencil, corks, or leather. So 
with the literature of a crowded and anxious people, it occasionally exceeds its 
proper bounds, suffers plethora, and puts forth pimples which diseased minds 
mistake for true health. Such unhealthy excrescences are the “ Leaves of 
Grass.” 

It appears that in New York, some years ago, a rough fellow was employed in 
a printing office. Nature had given him a strong const*tution, and his features 
were those of a dreamy sensualist. Now, it is well known that nothing in the 
United States stands still—a servant to-day, master to-morrow ; now teaching a 
school in the backwoods, anon the head of a burean at Washington: therefore 
there is nothing wonderful in the fact that Whitman was soon holding the pen of 
a journalist, and writing for a democratic paper. After trying various schemes 
for the exercise of his muscular pen, he hit upon what he conceived to be a new 
The “ poetry” is not poetry, but “ verse ”— and worse, and the 
“vein” is of a kind that we are thankful is seldom opened. The metre of 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” it will be remembered, was peculiar, and, upon first 


| acquaintance, not remarkably pleasant, but it is music compared with Whitman's 


very fascinating young Irishwoman, and perhaps all the more fascinating that she | 


is gifted with intelligence beyond her years. 
English maid, Lucy Walford, to her Irish mistress. 
and sensible girl, guilty of just enough bad grammar and ignorance of book- 
learning to remind us that she does not belong to “the upper ten thousand.” 


But, upon the whole, we prefer the 





* Agnes Arnold. A Novel. By William Bernard MacCabe. London: T.C. Newby. 1560, 


She is a pretty, attractive, | 


lines. Here are a few selected at random, They remind one of so many negro 


shouts :— 
‘¢ Americanos! Masters! 
Marches humanitarian! Foremost! 
Century Marches! Libertad! Masses! 
For you a programme of chants,” 


Other paragraphs—or muscular verses, we suppose the poet would term them 
read like cuttings from a backwood’s newspaper, or notes from a stump orator’s 
At page 119 we have— 


‘ago, Kanada, 
old States, 


Ch 


ters 
crs, 


**What does it mean to me? to American persons, progresses, cities ? 
Arkansas? the planter, Yankee, Georgian,—native, immigrant, sailors, squa 
new States?’’ 

We believe it is the author’s boast that he is the sole discoverer of the metre in 
which he indulges, and that its originality is the delight of his poetic admirers. 
But the leading principle of the book, where the sense is intelligible, appears to 


* Leaves of Grass: Poems by Walt Whitman. Boston: 
the States (186)-61). 
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be the praise of muscle, rude force, a strong arm, a stout body, and such a love 
for the softer sex as we may imagine to be common amongst the lusty black 


wagabonds of Central Africa. The writer describes himself in several places. 


“ Free, fresh, N 
Picent, Innurient, sclb-content; Sond. gemens ond plecte; 
fish-shape Paumanok (where I was born 
Fond of the sea—lusty-begotten and various. 
Aware of the buffalo, 
Aware of the 


Solitary, singing in 
oe o 


o > 
the the bull, strong-breasted and hairy ; 
“bird of the wilds at day-break, 
west, J strike up for a new world. 


Walt an American, one of the roughs, a Kosmos, 

i m ¥, sensual, eating, drinking, 
No sentimentali stander above men and women, or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest.”’ 


But enongh is better than a feast of this stuff. It would be impossible to tran- 
scribe from any part of the book without offending common sense, and it is diffi- 
cult to select a passage that does not set all refinement and modesty at defiance. 





Any idea that presented itself to the author's mind, he appears to have jotted 
down as the poesy of inspiration. After this rule the whole vagrant thoughts of 
a London dustman or coalheaver, for twenty-four hours, would make a dainty ‘ 
little volume. 

The very get-up of the book, with its rough bark-like binding, only bears out 
the author's idea of ruggedness. Nature without any trammels, in a sort of pre- 
Adamite costume of leaves, is what the author’s mind continually runs upon. 
His portrait, given as a frontispiece, also assists the idea. His hair has been 
allowed to grow in an unkempt fashion over his face, his eyes look at you sleepily 
and sensually, whilst his shirt-collar, undone, displays the hairy breast of a barge- 
man. In his verses he is continually speaking of love and brotherly feeling. 
Some time ago, so the story goes, he made the umpoetic’ intance of a 
New York omnibus driver. The driver fell sick, and there, up and down Broad- 
way for a fortnight, was the muscular verso »: ker to be seen, with his sun-burnt 
face and flying shirt-collar, driving his friend’s omnibus. 

Think of Tennyson “tooling” a Putney ‘bus, and Tupper behind handing 
people in and out! The circumstance came to the knowledge of some sickly 
sentimental readers, and forthwith Whitman’s poetry was called for. Another 
reason of the rugged versifier finding readers, may be found in the fact that Emerson, 
on more than one occasion, has patted him on the back approvingly. We pity 
the philosopher's selection, and can only conceive that the patronage was accorded 
in the belief that the muscular scribbler was trying to speak the voice of nature ;— 
that so filled had he found the world with sham, that even the vulgar inditings of | 
an uneducated man, free from any Old World philosophy, or Old World religion, 
were, in his opinion, worthy of approbation. Of a truth that philosophy may be 
doubted which would reduce society once more to a farm-yard, with such pastoral 
poets to sing of love and nature as Walt Whitman. 





| 
| 








THE PROGRESS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


To Italy England owes and acknowledges a great literary debt. When we 
refer to the works of our earliest and greatest poets and historians, we find how 
sensibly they were influenced by the suggestions of the Italian poets and prose 
writers. It is well known how Chaucer gathered from Boccacio materials for 
some of his choicest tales; how Milton, Hume, and Gibbon, also laid themselves 
under obligations to the poets and historians of Italy; and how Shakspeare 
availed himself of that classic land for the scenes of many of his plays. Recalling 
these facts, it is with no small degree of interest and pleasure that we watch the 
gradual political emancipation in Italy, and the growing liberty of the press, 
feeling assured that from this opening an enlarged mental progress will certainly 
ensue. When a Pope has been brought to acknowledge that “ civilization has 
outstripped the Papacy,’’ we may look forward to a new era both in the govern- 
ment and the social relations of that country, affecting naturally its literature 
and intellectual freedom. 

By way of commencement, we observe the rapid increase of the weekly and 
monthly reviews, magazines, and daily newspapers ; and as we believe that many 
of our readers may wish to be acquainted with the names and purport of some of 
the leading periodicals, we here enumerate a few of them. 

The Revista Contemporanea, published at Turin, treats of literature and the 
fine arts. The Politecnico of Milan is consecrated to the political and moral 
sciences. L’ Archivio of Florence contains curious manuscript letters and docu- 
ments of every description from the various archives of the country ; and the well- 
known Pomba, the Bentley of Italy, has begun the publication of a biographical 
dictionary, in which he avails himself of the talents of all the best Italian writers, 
from Canti and Bersezio, tothe young and promising Dall’ Ongaro. 

Every one acquainted with Italy is aware how few publications of any kind 
issued from the press of the peninsula under the Austrian and Ducal government. 
Original works became as scarce as a sunny day has been this summer; it is, 
therefore, the more remarkable that so many good writers in all departments 
should so immediately appear. Boncompagni, Valentino, Pasini, Pellegrini, and 
others, have given proofs of their knowledge of political economy; while De 
Meis, Cantii, and Vera, have shown that philosophy was a subject of deep study 
at a time when Europe thought that all metaphysical inquiries were abandoned. 
Literature and poetry have been equally well represented, not only by original 
works, but by many very forcible articles in the reviews we have named. 

A royal committee for the study of national history had been established in 
1833 by King Charles Albert, but was of course limited in its researches into 
inedited documents concerning the history of Sardinia, Savoy, and Liguria: since 
the enlargement of the kingdom, however, it has become necessary to extend also 
the limits of this committee. In the month of June of the present year, its 
re-organization was proposed. No general collection of historical documents has 
ever been attempted. It is true that the “Tesoro Politico” was edited, in 1600, 
by Comin Ventura, that the “ Raccolta d’opuscoli Scientifici e Litterarii’ was 
continued by Mandelli till 1750, and that some other works of the same nature 
exist; also a collection, begun in 1842 by Viesseux, of “ Archivio Storico Italiano.” 
But these are far from bejeg general in their character. It has been resolved, 
therefore, to commence a series of works, as in France, Germany, and England, | 
containing every ancient important document not yet published, illustrating any 
part of the history of Italy. 

An appeal is made to all collectors, and three members of the committee will 
be appointed to determine the value of the documents thus communicated. 
Four-and-twenty copies will be presented to the proprietors of the unpublished | 
manuscripts, which will be printed at the expense of the Government, under the 
title of “ Miscellanea di Storia Italiana; edita per cura della Regia Deputazione 
di Storia Patria.” 








| two thousand Volunteers. 


ts, 
-_—_—— 


Such praiseworthy efforts will not only be crowned with success, but will also 


greatly promote a patriotic feeling the future regno Italico. 
To create in a people a common interest in the of their ancestors has 
always been considered one of the most effective measures for ing the 


irr i SS ee ree erty wt love for the fatherland. 

t has just announ t a project been presented to Parliamen 
Maniani, the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, for the establishment - by 
Italian society of sciences, “ Societd Italiana delle Scienze,” similar to the 
“ Institut” of France, and the academies of Berlin and of London. The minister 
only asks for a subsidy of 36,000 francs, which we are sure will be speedily 
accorded ; and he proposes that the academies of Turin, of Milan, of Bologna, and 
Della Crusca, should be included in the larger institution. 

The new books issued by the Italian press in August and September possess 
in general, a mere local interest; we mast, however, except a clever treatise on 
“Capital Punishment,” by Pietro Ellero, wherein the arguments for and against, by 
Beccaria, Diderot, Degerando, Mittermayer, Tommasco, Montesquieu, Filangieri 
Rossi, and others, are ably examined. . 

We must also mention a collection in ottava rima, of historical legends, by 
Olivo Gabardi Brocchi. They are twenty-ve in number, and are pleasantly 
written; but it is to be regretted that the author is so evidently laudato; 
temporis acti, and seems to be under the conviction that modern times can pro. 
duce no heroes to be compared to those of old, forgetting that Garibaldi is, in 
many respects, equal, if not superior, to men like Procida, Rienzi, Savanorala, or 
Masaniello. 

The newspapers announce the publication of the two first volumes of a “ History 
of the Piedmontese Monarchy,” beginning in 1500, a work commenced many 

ears ago by Cavaliere Ricotti, and founded on documents until now unpublished, 
hese volumes include the reigns of Carlo III., and of E. Filiberto. 








A GLANCE AT THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The well-told story of “‘Framley Parsonage” is continued, and Mr. De Sala’s 
valuable papers upon “ William Hogarth’”’ brought to a conclusion in the present 
number of the Cornhill Magazine. The Alpha and the Omega of the magazine 
is “The Reign of George the Fourth.”” With George the Fourth it begins, and 
with the times of George the Fourth it closes; and a sad story it is, both as 
regards the monarch, the man, and the persons over whom his position enabled 
him to exercise the slightest influence. Mr. Thackeray, in describing George IV., 
seems to be animated with the democratic feelings of a Tom Paine, and to 
picture monarchy, and all that pertains to it, in the jibing, mocking spirit of old 
Peter Pindar. True, we believe it is, that never yet did there breathe a more 
mean, contemptible, odious, base, and selfish sybarite than George IV.; but 
Mr. Thackeray assumes what he is not warranted in assuming, that our 
fathers and grandsires were worse than ourselves when they submitted to the 
rule of such a scamp as the fourth George. “He is dead,” observes Mr, 
Thackeray, “‘ but thirty years, and one asks how a great society would have 
tolerated him ? Would we bear him now?” In answer to these questions, we 
reply—first, the cotemporaries of George IV. did not know all the evil of him 
which has since come out in the “ Malmsbury” and other memoirs. His vices 
and his scoundrelism were, for the most part, court secrets, and very well kept 
during his lifetime. The public suspected more than it knew. And then there is 
another consideration which it is wonderful ‘‘a gentleman of the press,” like 
Mr. Thackeray, should never have alluded to, that is, the thraldom of the press 
during the whole period that George IV., whether as regent or king, governed 
England. ‘ Would we bear him now ?” courageously asks Mr. Thackeray. 
Would you, Mr. Thackeray, if you had been able to write in 1813, or 1817, or 
1819, or 1821, venture to publish, in newspaper, book, or magizine, anything 
like a hundredth part of the vituperation of him then, which you can print with 
perfect safety now ? There were brave men in those days, as there are in these. 
You ought not to have forgotten the imprisonment of the Hunts; and when 
giving a picture of the times of George IV., the Six Acts should not have escaped 
your memory, nor the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor the manner in 
which writers obnoxious to a Tory Government were treated. Hear Cobbett’s 
reasons for flying, during the regency of George IV., from England :—“ Against 
the absolute power of imprisonment, without even a hearing, for time unlimited, 
in any jail in the kingdom, without the use of pen, ink, and paper, and without 
any communication with any soul but the keeper,—against such a power it would 
have been worse than madness to attempt to strive.’”” We enjoy a liberty which 
was denied to our predecessors. Let us be thankful for our own happiness, and 
not disparage the spirit, energy, or bravery of those who groaned and struggled, 
as well as they could, against the despotism of a bad king, a boroughmongering 
Parliament, and a Tory administration. 

** Lex est accepta: chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi.” 

Juvenal was a brave satirist, and yet he warned his readers that the man who 
would venture te publish a bitter jibe upon Tigellinus, when Tigellinus was with 
Nero, a “regent”? at Rome, would have to pass from life to death through a 
fiery ordeal. 





The National Magazine isan interesting publication, spoiled by its engravings. 
Some of the writing in it is of the best—such as J. Ewing Ritchie’s sketch 
of Sir Charles Napier, and John Saunders’s novel of ‘‘The Shadow in the 
House,” to which may justly be added Fairlegh Owen’s tale, and other contribu- 
tions. Why mar what is so good with what is not first-rate ofits kind? In this 
case there is additional expense incurred, and yet, instead of an advantage being 
secured, a prime article is thereby deteriorated. If our opinion could influence 
the conductors of this most agreeable periodical, we would say to them— 
commence a new volume without pictures; for your staff of writers is sure to 
win for you the approbation and support of the public. 





We are glad to perceive by the opening notice in the October number of 
the Volunteer Rifleman’s Magazine that it is already supported by more than 
It would, we conceive, be especially useful to the 
members of the Volunteer Corps to have a faithful record of their proceedings, 
giving monthly an official account of appointments and changes amongst them, 
keeping a record of all rifle matches, the names of the winners of prizes, the 
movements of the various corps, the reviews, the opinions expressed respecting 
the efficiency of the various branches of the service, suggestions as to improve- 
ments in firearms, uniforms, &c. These should be the main purposes aimed at 
“a rifleman’s magazine.’ Lighter subjects, such as general essays, amusing stories, 
and poetry, might be left to other periodicals, less durable in their character tha? 
that which will be for the Volunteers what Hart’s Army List is to the regular 


troops of Her Majesty. Our desire is to see the Volunteer Rifleman’s Magaz"é 
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holding this position ; and in the present number the information afforded as to 
the names of officers and non-commissioned officers in the Artillery Corps, in the 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, the statements respecting the Mounted Rifles, Colonial 
Rifles, list of anniversaries, &c., prove that all the necessary duties required from 
such an organ can be adequately and satisfactorily discharged. 


The October number of Bentley's Miscellany is light and lively. It com- 
mences with pleasant news for its readers—the promise of a new tale by 
Mr. Ainsworth. A simple incident is turned into a romance by Dudley 
Costello’s manner of telling it. If his “Bel and the ” had been pub- 
lished in June or July, instead of October, we have little doubt but the read- 
ing of his description of Taplow and Cookham would have induced thousands 
of visitors to examine that portion of river Thames scenery which is so well 





described by him. ‘A Coquette’s Campaign,” by Onida, is a rollicking story 
thrown off in a hand-gallop style. “The Recollections of an Old Salt” is a judi- 


cious analysis of Admiral de la Gravidre’s sowvenivs; and in “The Story of 
Francesco Novello da Carrara,” and “ Voltaire at Ferney,” the reader is sup- 
plied with two attractive morceaua of interesting biography. The great charm, 
however, of the entire number, is the tale entitled “The House Blaswick—Part 
the First,”—the commencement of a little novel, commencing so well that it is 
sure, so long as it is continued, to be the first looked at in all future numbers. 
One fault is to be found with it that can be easily avoided—the introduction of a 
most disagreeable provincial dialect. We hope there may be no more specimens 
given of it; for what is already printed is absolutely unintelligible. 





The Foresters’ Review has not the slightest connection with the chace, or 
archery, or sporting of any kind. It is a publication devoting itself to the 
interests of the working-classes—an organ and record of Saving and Benefit 
Societies throughout England. The graver matter of the Review is enlivened by 
poetry and essays; but the better portion includes facts and articles, such as are 
to be found in the present number, on “ Provident Institutions,’ “ Vital Sta- 
tistics,’ and “ Emigration.” 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Singer’s Library of Concerted Music. Edited by Joun Hunan, 
by Addison & Co. 


THIS new serial is one of the most interesting publications now issuing from 
the musical press. It isin two separate series, the one consisting of sacred, the 
other of secular music. Each series includes pieces forming integral parts of 
great works, or hitherto found only in rare and expensive collections; compo- 
sitions of foreign masters now adapted for the first time to English words ; music 
originally requiring combinations of voices rarely practicable, now re-arranged in 
a manner calculated for ordinary use; and pieces composed by eminent living 
musicians, many of them expressly for this work. The sacred pieces are anthems, 
hymns, choruses, psalms, &c., adapted to use either in places of worship or in 
private families. The secular series consists of madrigals, glees, and part-songs, 
chiefly, but not exclusively, by the greatest English masters, and all of them 
united to English poetry. The work is issued in weekly numbers, a number of 
each series being published simultaneously; and also in parts, each part consisting 
of four-or more numbers, according to the length of the pieces. We have now 
before us twenty-eight numbers of each series, done up into six parts, and these 
six parts again form a volume; so that the first volume of each series is com- 
pleted. The price of each of these volumes is 7s. ; which, considering the quan- 
tity, variety, and excellence of their contents, and the elegance of their form, is a 
marvel of cheapness. 

We have examined this work with great attention, and no less pleasure. It 
may well be called a library, and promises to be a rich treasure to the lovers of 
vocal harmony—a species of music for which England has for centuries been 
pre-eminent, and in which the people of this country, from the days of “ good 
Queen Bess” to the present time, have always taken delight. The Italians excel 
us in the smooth and voluptuous strains of the opera, and the Germans in the 
gigantic combinations of the instrumental orchestra ; but in the harmony of the 
human voice, whether employed in the grand services of our Church, or in the 
lighter music which forms the enjoyment of society, we can assert our superiority 
over every other country in the world. No one is better qualified than Mr. 
Hullah, by knowledge, judgment, and taste, to cull the richest and rarest flowers 
of vocal harmony ; and accordingly, in the pages before us, we find many of the 
grandest works of our great ecclesiastical masters, and the most charming speci- 
mens of the madrigal, glee, and part-song, from the sixteenth century to the 
present time—from old Byrd, Willbye, and Purcell, to our cotemporaries, 
Macfarren, Smart, and Hullah. We cannot specially notice particular pieces of 
this already large collection ; but we must point out one thing of much import- 
ance. Many of the finest glees of the older composers are entirely for men’s 
voices, the highest part being given to the male counter-tenor. Mr. Hullah has 
re-arranged these in such a manner that the highest part may be sung by the 
female soprano or contralto—a liberty with the text to which some rigid purists 
may object; but we feel it to be a great improvement, as it is agreeable to modern 
taste, and what the composers themselves would have done had they written at 
the present time. 


Published 





Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Mrs. WortuinctTon BLIss. 

Marguerite. Song, written and composed by ANNE FRICKER. 

The Mother’s Dream. Ballad, composed by G. A. MACFARREN. 

Published by Cocks & Co. 

What is Life? A Reverie; the poetry by Mrs. A. M. Munster, set to music 
by Joun L. Harton. Published by Addison and Co. 

We have selected for notice the above vocal pieces, in the first place because 
they are of no ordinary beauty, and likewise because they furnish exceptions to 
the remark, too generally well-founded, that our composers are either careless of, 
or unable to appreciate the quality of the verses they set to music, and are quite 
ready “‘ to waste their sweetness”’ on any sort of mawkish namby-pamby rhymes 
that may happen to come in their way. Did we desire to illustrate this remark, 
we might cite nineteen in twenty of the new songs which issue in such abundance 
from the musical press. But it is more worth while to show, by a few instances, 
that we have popular musicians, possessed of judgment and taste, whose genius is 
inspired by true poetry. 

One of these is Mrs. Worthington Bliss (formerly Miss Lindsay), already known 
as the author of various graceful compositions. Tennyson’s song, which she has 


Song, written by ALFRED TENNYSON, composed by 


now set to music, is not new to the public, but the fair composer has given it | 





anew charm by the simple and speaking melody which she has joined to the 
verses. 

The fair author of “Marguerite” is a poet as well as a musician; and in this 

the sound is truly an echo to the sense. The verses consist of a lover's 
and tender allusions to his mistress’s name and its pretty meanings—a 
and a pearl. The simple natural melody, with its graceful accompaniment, 
ight have flowed from the pen of Mozart. 
. Macfarren, as everybody knows, stands in the first rank among our 
English musicians, and is, moreover, a man of literary attainments. The poetry 
of “The Mother’s Dream” is impressive, and the music is in a congenial spirit; 
but the effect is injured by faults of accent and prosody, which are so glaring 
that it is sometimes impossible to speak the words along with the music. Such 
negligences we could scarcely have expected from a composer of Mr. Macfarren’s 
reputation, and a Professor, to boot, in the Royal Academy of Music. are 
not only bad in themselves, but are pessimi exempli to students of the art. 

Mr. Hatton’s ‘‘ What is Life ?”’ is a composition of a high order, inspired by 
a@ poem of much beauty. It has not, we believe, been published before, and 
is as follows:— 

“ What is Life ?”"—Fond youth replied, 
**’Tis a sunlit sea, with a flowing tide 
Where the waves are bright as the skies above, 
And the bark is guided by bey and Love; 
e 


While the song of birds, a breath of flowers, 
Make glad the flight of the golden hours.”’ 


tinnguveuiinadioten tel 

Tis a e where ie 

A tomb with faded deck’d, 
A lee-shore where the heart is wrecked ; 
While the sad ee me of bygone time 

. Peals on the soul a fun'ral chime.”’ 


** What is Life ?’’—Old age drew near, 
With ——- limbs, and snow-white hair, 
And said, ‘‘’Tis a journey drear and cold, 

Where death full oft doth spare the old, 

To wander alone from day to day, 


When all they loved have p away.” 


** What is Life ?’’—A small still voice, 
Replying, made my heart rejoice :— 
$6 Pig the night before that glorious day, 
When doubt and fear shall pass away, 
And the tears of the mourner shall fail no more, 
In the calm repose of the heavenly shore.” 


i 


we 


Mr. Hatton’s music to this poem is a combination of grandeur and beauty, to 
which it is impossible to listen unmoved. In its masterly construction, breadth 
and simplicity of style, beauty of melody, and depth of feeling, it is akin to the 
exquisite canzonets of Haydn. 








OUR SOCIAL REPUBLIC, 


In this Republic where we sit, 
Each man his glass in hand, 
Free as the birds that chant in upper air, 
Be this the Charter of our wit, 
That all may understand, 
And these the taxes every one must bear. 
Lightly, brightly 
Let the wit abound ; 
And temperance pass 
In every glass, 
That sparkles in our round ; 
And he who jeers at Woman’s Truth, 
Or tips his jest with gall, 
Or scorns the man that nobly dares be poor,— 
Whate’er his age, whate’er his youth, 
A traitor to us all, 
He shall be banished ! banished evermore ! 


But he, the generous citizen, 
Whose jests are pure, though keen,— 
Who laughs his laugh, and sings his hearty song,— 
Who aids the cause of honest men, 
His country and his queen, 
And bears no hate, except the hate of wrong ; 
Duly, truly, 
One of us is he: 
To all our rights, 
Through joyous nights, 
We give him welcome free. 
To this Republic where we sit, 
Each man the other’s friend, 
And bolt all knaves and scorners from our door, 
To feasts where wisdom, mirth, and wit, 
With social pleasures blend, 
We make him welcome, welcome evermore ! 








Liperty oF Opinton: Marar’s Compnaint.—At the sitting of the National 
Convention, on 23rd October, 1792, Marat was charged with inciting a battalion 
of the Marsecillais murderers to massacre a regiment of dragoons, and also of 
inciting in his journal soldiers to assassinate their officers. The Assembly was 
greatly moved by these statements ; and some of the representatives mentioned 
that they had recently heard Marat demand 170,000 heads to be lopped off by 
the guillotine. ‘Well! well! what of that?’’ replied Marat to his accusers ; 
‘‘ yes, it is true I said so; that is my solemn and deliberate opinion, and I repeat 
it’ The orator was interrupted in his speech by cries of indignation. “ This is 
atrocious treatment!” exclaimed the angry orator ; “here are fellows who talk 
of liberty !—of the liberty of opinion, too! and yet they want to deprive me of 
the liberty of having my own opinion. What abominable tyrants! They talk, 
too, of there being factions in the country. Why there is but one,—and that is 
composed of all who are inimical to myself—to me—Marat—the friend of the 


po? 


people ‘ 
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THE PAPAL SOVEREIGNTY AND THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS. 


Tuere are two individuals in France—a layman and a bishop—who are 
entitled by their conduct to the respect of every Englishman. These are the 
Connt de Montalembert and the Bishop of Orleans ; for both have, in maintenance 
of their honest opinions and sincere convictions, set at open defiance the imperial 
system of despotism which now dominates over France. The attempt to crush 
the spirit of both has been made, and has failed. The second of these, Monseig- 
netr Dupanloup, has published a work, now translated into English, and 
published by Mr. Dolman of Bond-street, entitled “The Papal Sovereignty 
Viewed in its Relations to the Catholic Religion and to the Law of Europe.” In 
this’ book all that can be said by Roman Catholics in defence of “ The Papacy” as 
a spiritual power and a temporal sovereignty will be found fully stated. Those 
who wish to know what is the Roman Catholic argument on both points, will 
find them clearly and undisguisedly set forth by a prelate who has already given 
abundant proof of his sincerity and his courage. 


CONVERSION OF THE HINDUS—DR. BALLANTYNE. 


A great effort is now making for the conversion of the Hindus. Works 
bearing upon Christianity, in Sanskrit and English, are now in a state of prepa- 
ration. A very valuable volume, which may be regarded as a model for 
others, has been published by Mr. James Madden, of Leadenhall-street, en- 
titled, “‘ Christianity Contrasted with the Hindu Philosophy: an essay in five 
books, Sanskrit and English, with practical suggestions tendered to the mis- 
sionary among the Hindus. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and Principal of the Government College of Benares.”” The object 
contemplated in this volume is to give the best statement and refutation in 
English of the fundamental errors opposed to Christian Theism of the Vedanta, 
Nyaya, and Sankya philosophies, as set forth in the native standard authorities 
in the Sanskrit language treating of these systems. Such is the substance of a 
book in the completion of which there is manifested learning,' zeal, and great 
ability. This book—-independent of the author’s other qualifications—shows that 
there can be no one better suited for the Boden professorship at Oxford, an office 
for which, although absent from England, we understand Dr. Ballantyne is a 
candidate. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy will shortly publish the following new works :— 
* Haleyon; or, Rod-fishing in Clear Waters; by Henry Wade, secretary to 
the Weardale Angling Association: with coloured representations. ‘ The Chief 
Fibre-yielding Plants of India;’’ with a coloured Map of the country, and 
illustrations of the native Fibrous Plants: by J. Forbes Watson, A.M., M.D., 
&c. “ Daily Readings for a Year, on the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;’ by the Rev. Peter Young. ‘“‘ A Commentary on the Gospels for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year ;’’ by the Rev. W. Denton, 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. The Second Volume of “‘ Athenz 
Cantabrigiensis ;"’ by C. H. and Thompson Cooper. The Second Edition of 
** Life’s Problem ;”” Essays Moral, Social, and Psychological. They will also 
shortly publish the following new Boys’ Works :—“ Sea-kings and Naval Heroes;”’ 
by J. G. Edgar, author of “ Boyhood of Great Men:”’ with illustrations by 
Thompson and Keene. ‘“ The Boy’s Book of Ballads;’ with illustrations by 
John Gilbert. ‘“ The Children’s Picture Book of Scripture Parables and Bible 
Miracles ;’ by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke: illustrated by Henry Warren. 
“The Children’s Life of Joseph, in Simple Language ;’’ by Mrs. Motherly: with 
illustrations by Henry Warren. 

Messrs. Longman will publish, on the 26th inst., ‘‘ Daedalus, or the Causes and 
Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture’;” by Edward Falkener, member 
of the Academy of Boulogne, and of the Archzeological Institutes of Rome and 
Berlin. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the following new publications :—-Memoirs 
of the Courts and Cabinets of William LV. and Victoria, from Original Family 
Documents ;” by the Duke of Buckingham. “ Studies from Life ;’ by the author 
of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” ‘ Memorials, Personal and Historical, of Admiral 
Lord Gambier, with Original Letters from Lord Chatham, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Mulgrave, Fox, and Canning ;” edited, from family papers, by 
Lady Chatterton. “ Six Years of a Travelling Life in Western Africa; by Fran- 
cisco Valdez. “A Saunter through the West End; by Leigh Hunt. “The 
English Sportsman in the Western Prairies ;’ by Grantley Berkeley. ‘Two 
Years in Switzerland,” by Frederika Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt ; 
“Katherine and her Sisters ;"” by Lady Emily Ponsonby. The House on the 
Moor ;” by the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” And “High Places,” by the 
author of the “‘ Wanderer in Arabia.” 

Messrs. Groombridge will have ready at the end of the month a new work by 
the author of the “ Heir of Redcliffe,” entitled “ Mice at Play.” 

The “ Booksellers’ Office” is preparing for publication “An Entirely New 
Catalogue of Books published in Great Britain and Ireland from 1835 to 1860, 
inclusive ; with their sizes, prices, dates, editions, and publishers’ names.” 

Mr. Edward Mayhew is carefully preparing a second edition of his valuable 
new work, “ The Horse Doctor,” published by Messrs. Allen, of Leadenhall-street. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has a new work in the press, entitled “‘ The Chronicles 
of the Crutch.” 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards is preparing, with Messrs. Allen, the “ History of the 
Opera.”” From Mr. Edwards's great musical knowledge, this work may be looked 
for with some interest. 

M. Huré, of Paris, has published a biography of Béranger’s “ Lisette ;’ by 
Joseph Evrard. 

Leon Guerin has written a book on the “ Illustrious Sailors of France.’’ 

M. Dentu, the pamphlet publisher to the Emperor, is indefatigable. 
publication is entitled ‘‘ Hold hard! Garibaldi!” 

M. Dentu’s publications ‘of the week include, “ The Russian Slave;’” dedicated 
to the Emperor of Russia, by Mdile. Amelie Fond. 

“ The Antecedents and Consequences of the Present Aspect of Affairs ;” by 
Count A. de Falloux. “Cabinet Pictures ;” by Emile Leclerq. And “ A Journey 
to the Mormons ;”’ by Jules Remy. 

M. Cotillon announces a sixth edition of “The Manual of Commercial Law ’ 
by Bravard-Veyriéres,—brought @4bwn to the present time. 

“A Collection of Popular Legends,” illustrated by Célestin Nanteuil, is in 
course of publication, in parts, by P. Martinon. ‘ 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce, “Tales of German Literature,” with 
Choice Pieces from the Works of the most Celebrated Writers :’ by Heinrich 
Kirz: in 3 volumes, illustrated with 427 original drawings. Two parts will 
appear every month; to be finished by 1861. Published by B. G. Teubner, 


Leipzig. Also, “ Electro-Magnetism;” by Dr. Julius Dub. In one vol. Dlustrated 
Published by Julius Springer, Berlin. 


with 120 engravings on wood. 


His late | 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou OCTOBER 4ru ro OCTOBER lirz. 


Hayde’s (J. IT.) Elementary Principles of | Alfred , or the Settlers 
orti ion, being a new edition of | _ Square, cloth. 1Is.6éd. Hall & Son. : 
Straith’s Essay on ditto. Crown Svo. 10s.6d. | Charlie's Discoveries. Square, cloth. 1s. 6d, 


Hall & Son. 
City Scenes. Square, cloth. 1s.6d. Hall g 
n 


Allen & Co. 
Aylmer's ee Cruise in the Pacific: | 
the of a Naval Officer. Two vols., post 

} 

| 


Svo. £1. ls. Hurst & Co. Cottage in the Chalk Pit. Square, cloth 
Toil and Trust. By Balfour. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Hall & Son. : 
ls. Partridge. Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Infant Salvation, 
Friendly Hands and Kindly Words. With 12mo. 1s. Hall & Son. 
Illustrations by C. A. Doyle. Small Crown | ——-—— Message from God. 12mo, is, 
8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. Hogg & Son. | Hall & Son. 
Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of | Glimpses Beyond Home. 12mo., limp cloth, 
London. Translated from the Original | 1s. 6d. Wertheim 


Latin and Norman by H.T. Kiley. 
4to. cloth. 12s. 6d. Griffin. 

The Senior Fellow. By the author of Squires | 
and Parsons. One vol. erown 8vo. cloth. 
10s.6d. Saunders & Otley. 

Alinutt’s (Geo. 8.) Practice of Wills. Ato. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Crockford. 


Baker's (Rev. T. B.) One Hundred and Eighty. 
six Skeletons of Sermons. 8vo, cloth. §s, 
Wertheim. 

The Gun, and How to Use It. By John B, 
Johnson. 2ndedition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
Bailey & Son. 

The Dog, and How to Break Him. By John 


Adrift: or, the Fortunes of Connor Blake. B. Johnson. 2nd edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
By Biddulph Warner. Post 8vo. cloth. Bailey & Son. : 
10s. 6d. Blackwood. The May Queen. By A. Tennison. Square 


7s. 6d. Low & Son. 


crown 8vo., gilt. 
4to. boards. 55, 


The Nursery Playmate. 
Low & Son. 

The Poetry of Nature. Iustrated by Har- 
rison Weir. 8vo. cloth gilt. 12s. Lows 


Abbott's Child at Home, Way to do Good, 
and Corner Stone. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Black- 
wood. 

——.,, gilt. 1s. 6d. Blackwood. 

A Complete Practical Guide to Her Majesty's 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Blackwood. 

Pictures and Stories for Little Children. By | 
J.C. Glennie. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Hamilton. 

The Dewdrops and the Mists. 


Son. 
Bree’s (C. R.) Species not Transmutable, 
8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. Groombridge. 
Kingston’s Annual] for Boys—1861. 
By C. Tom- | cloth. 5s. Bosworth. 


Square 


linson. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Hamilton, | Lillieslea, a Book for Girls. By Mary Howitt, 
Concerning some Scotch Words. By Cosmo 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Routledge. 
Innes. Square boards. 5s. Hamilton. 


Routledge’s Everlasting Spelling and Reading 
The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages, Book. Square cloth. 2s. 6d. Routledge, 
exemplified in the Story of Whittington | Accident of Childhood. Illustrated |y J. D. 
and his Cat. By the Rev. 8. Lyons. 8vo. Watson. 18mo. Is. 6d. Routledge. 
cloth. 5s. Hamilton. _ Barker’s (W. G.) Climate of Worthing. 8vo, 


Faithful for Ever. By Coventry Patmore. | cloth. 3s. Churchill. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. J. W. Parker & | Adams (W.) On the Human Tendons after 

Son. Divisions for Cure of Deformities. 8vo. 6s, 
Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life Churchill. 

of a Spinster. 2 vols. Feap. cloth. 12s. Inman (T.) On Neuralgia. Second edition. 


8vo. 9s. Churchill. 
Clarke’s (M. Cowden) Concordance to Shaks- 


J. W. Parker & Son. 
Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. One 


vol. Imperial 4to. half morocco. £5. 5s. peare. Royal Svo, £1. lls. 6d. Kent 
Blackie. & Co. 
Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Christ our Passover. | Latham’s (R. G.) Handybook of the English 


12mo., cloth. 1s.6d. Hall & Son. 

The Finger of God. 12mo. cloth, 

ls.6d. Hall & Son. 

— The Comforter. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Hall & Son. 

Occasional Discourses. 2 vols. in 1. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Hall & Son. 

Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds. 
cloth. 1s.6d. Hall & Son. 


Language. Post 8vo. Fourth edition, 
ls. 6d. Walton & Maberly. 

Kirke’s (W. 8S.) Handybook of Physiology. 
Fourth edition, Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. Walton 
& Maberly. 

Maurice’s (F. D.) Faith of the Liturgy. Two 
Sermons, 8vo. sewed. 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack—lsé1, 6d, 
Cassell. 














Square, 








An Incrpent IN GueRNsEy.—The island of Guernsey is the antipodes of 
the county Tipperary. It is a place of profound peace—‘“ the sleepy hollow” 
of the British dominions. For many a long year the only effort ever 
known to have been made by its pacific inhabitants at anything like excite 
ment exhibited itself in the getting up of a bazaar, the arrangement of a 
public tea-party, or speech-making at a presentation of a picce of plate from 
one Guernsey grandee to another. This happy condition of quietude lately met 
with an interruption, which, for a time—and we rejoice to add for a very short 
time—threatened to be attended with serious consequences. The disturbance 
commenced in the following manner. The officers of the Militia, on the 28th of 
August, gave a dinner to the Lieutenant-Governor of the island,—a very proper 
thing for them to do,—but then unfortunately mistaking their powers as well as 
their position, they ordered the Rifle Volunteers to attend as “‘a guard of honour” 
upon themselves, whilst dining the Lieutenant-Governor. The Rifle Volunteers 
considered that if there was to be a dinner, they being as respectabie by their 
position in life as the officers, had as good a right to be at the dinner as those 
who ordered them to wait outside as if they were “servants.” Forty-two 
Riflemen kept away from the entertainment, and fifteen of the defaulters, 
upon being asked the reason for absenting themselves, stated that they 
refused to obey because in such a case they did not conceive their officers 
had a right to command. Such an explanation was deemed to be “flat 
mutiny;” and the recalcitrant were directed to give up their green clothing, 
arms, and accoutrements, in order that they might be degraded—by what was con- 
sidered to be a degradation—into another battalion of the Militia, wearing red 
coats. The manner in which this command was obeyed aggravated the 
offence of the Volunteers. The discarded uniforms, arms, &c., were laid out on 
trucks, bearing almost the appearance of fallen heroes on their way to the last 
home of the brave; the late Riflemen followed as mourners; musicians pre- 
ceded the trucks, playing “‘The Dead March” in “Saul;” and a mob accompanied 
the cavalcade, not weeping, but cheering, laughing, and shouting. The scene 
concluded with the musicians playing, and the multitude singing “Rule 
Britannia” and “ Cheer, Boys, cheer!” At this point open war was Ceclared by 
the officers against the Rifle Volunteers, prosecutions were threatened, and 
quiescent Guernsey was about being distracted with indignation meetings, stump 
oratory, and violent resolutions, when fortunately the Lieutenant-Governor arose 
in the midst of the storm, like Neptune in the first book of the A.neid, and by 
his wise remonstrance calmed down the angry blustering spirits that were roar- 
ing on all sides around him. The obstinate Riflemen were forgiven; and it was 
ordered that all who wished to have their green coats restored to them could 
have them back by application at the Arsenal. And so the fray is over, and 
order again reigns supreme in Guernsey. 

Lorp Lynpuvurst.—The portraiture of Lord Lyndhurst, in No. 12 of “THE 
Lonvon Review,” has led a literary friend to state that his lordship’s (then Mr. 
Copley) first appearance in public and in print was a pamphlet upon the 
disputes then at issue among the members of the Royal Academy, of whom his 
father was one. It was published sixty-six years ago, 1794, and, our correspondent 
adds, is a very able, well-reasoned composition, as he can assure us from the 
copy in his possession. 

Paris, 1735.—The grand imperial fétes which delight Paris in our day had 
their poetic antitype a century and a quarter ago: witness the lines— 

** When views of pomp or bright processions rise, 
When Louvre or Versailles enchant the eyes, 
The grand assembly or the royal! train! 
Oh, Liberty! this faithful prospect lend, 
To Britain's isle the calm reflection bend, 
And say that slavery makes the splendour mean!” 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


AND WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, AND SOCIETY. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Contents of No. 1, July 7th. tos 


Our Principles and Politics. 

Italian Virtue and Italian Craft. 

Austria— Political and Commercial. 

Canada— Present and Future. 

The Volunteers. 

Home and Foreign News. 

The Gouty Philosopher.—No. I. 

Town and Table Talk. 

The Musical Season in London. 

Present Condition of the Stage. 

The Type-Plans of Animated Beings, and the 
Speculations of Philosophers. (Three Illus- 
trations.) 

The Influence of the Press. 





1 





An Historical Drama. 
9g Toe a Social Symptom. 
The Weather during the last Nine Months— 
our Future Prospects. 
The Comet. (Wit an Illustration.) 
Reviews or New Books :— 
Modern French Literature. 
Dramatic Records. 
Increase of Insanity. 
An American Statesman. 
Portry :— 
In the Greenwood. 
Love is Dead. 
The Bonnie Wee Bird, 


Contents of No. 2, July 14th. 


Political Cowardice. 

The Coming Conference. 

The French and English Navies. 

Immoral Literature in France. 

The Gouty Philosopher.—No. II.—Mr. Wag- 
staffe propounds a Scheme of Manhood 
Suffrage. 

A Plea for Non-Smokers. 

The Literary Labourer. 

Home and Foreign News. 

Sketches from the House.—By the Silent 
Meinber. 

Town and Table Talk, 

A Social Project. 

The Type-Plans of Animated Beings, and the 
Speculations of Philosophers. (Illustrated.) 





Inauguration of Hogg’s Monument. 


The Science of the Seashore.- No. I.—The 
Sands. 

The Total Eclipse of the Sun, July 18, (Tllus- 
trated.) 

Bread. 


A Defence of Slang. 
The ‘‘ Fourth of July”’ in England, 
Revisws or New Books :— 

Memorials of Thomas Hood. 

Life of Garibaldi. 

The Man and the Horse. 

History of Flemish Literature. 

Foreign Literature, Arts, and Sciences, 
Portry :-— 

The Right to Disdain. 


Contents of No. 3, July 2lst. 


Our Policy in China. 

Freach Pamphleteering. 

Financial Opium-Eating. 

Working-Men and Factories. 

Spiteful Philanthropy. 

The last Austrian Telegram. 

The Lebanon Massacres. 

Thomas Hood. 

Lord Palmerston and the Submarine Tele- 


grepa. _— 

Home and Foreign News. 

Sketches from the House.—By the Silent 
Member. 

Town and Table Talk, 

Early Closing. 

The Gouty Philosopher.—No. III.— Upon 

“‘ The Piper,” and the necessity of paying him. 
Cheap Newspapers. 
The Science of Cookery. 





The Type-Plans of Animated Beings, and the 
Speculations of Philosophers, 
The Solar Eclipse of 18th July. (Three Ilus- 
trations.) ° 
Both Sides of the Gas Question. 
Responsibility of Women. 
The History of a Life. 
Plays, Players, and Critics. 
On some Conspicuous Eyesores in London, 
Post-Office Prosecutions. 
Politics in the Concert Room, 
Rrvikews or New Books :— 
The Glaciers of the Alps. 
Ceylon. 


Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. | 


Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. 

French Memoirs of Louis XIV. 
Portry :— 

The Worn-out Pen. * 


Contents of No. 4, July 28th. 


The National Defences. 

The Defence of London. 

The ‘‘ Oppressed Nationalities.” 

“My Good Friend.” 

The Indian Army. 

The Gouty Philosopher.—No. IV.—Mr. Wag- 
staffe explains, on the authority of General 
Squash, of Connecticut, the Difference be- 
tween ‘‘ Critters’’ and ‘‘ Creatures,” 

Garibaldi, and the Future of Italy. 

Literary Miscellanies.—Sir Hans Sloane, 

The Science of the Seashore.—No. II. (Four 
Illustrations.) 

Cabs and Cabmen. 

The Lebanon Massacres. 

“Nothing Like Leather.” 

Steam Navigation. 





The Pullinger Frands. 

The Great Solar Eclipse. (Tllustrated.) 

Sketches frum the House.—By the Silent 
Member. 

Town and Table Talk. 

Home and Forei:n News. 

Post-Office Prosecutions. 


Revrews or New Books :— 
Personal Traits of Famous People, 
The Text of Shakspeare. 
African Exploration. 
Patriots and Filibusters. 
Foreign Literature, Arts, and Sciences, 
The Turnpike Question. 


Poutry :— 
The Dirty Little Snob, 


Contents of No. 5, August 4th. 


The Emperor’s Letter. 
The Syrian and Turkish Question. 
aprcenshing Collapse of the European System. 
e Management of Public Companies. 
Javelin-Men, 
Sketches from the House.-—By 
Member. ; 
The Liberty of the Subject. Our Streets. 
Home and Foreign News. 
The Fight at Melazzo. 
Town and Table Talk. 
The Gouty Philosopher.—No. V.—Mr. Wag- 
state Speaks his Mind about‘ Slop.”’ 
Modern Young Ladyism. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works. 
he Spots on the Sun. (Five IMustrations.) 


the Silent 


The Rewards of Literature. 
Secial Barometers. 

Volunteer Rifleman’s Magazine. 
Colportage. 

List of New Books. 


Reviews or New Booxs: 
Domestic Life in England. 
Character of the late Sir R. Peel. 
The Art of [fuminating, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
Early Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 


French Literature and Russian Literary 
Scandal. 
PorrTry : 


** Let the Donkeys Bray.” 


Contents of No. 6, August llth. 


The Great Pooh-Pooh. 

A Very Ignorant Teacher. 

Fuifi led Predictions and Hints for the Future. 

The Baden Conference ; and a New Project. 
he Syrian Intervention. 

Sketches in the House,—By the Silent 
M mber, - 

The Gouty Philosopher.—No. Vi.--Crities and 
Criticasters. 

My Sea Monsters.—By T. Hood. 

Autozraphs and Autograph Hunters. 
terfamilias and Alma Mater. 


~ hes from the Continent.—Our Watering 
ace, 





Rambles by Rail.—No. I.—The Isle of Wight. | 


The Phosphorescence of the Sea. (Illustrated.) 
Letters to Kossuth and Garibaldi.—By Walter 
Savage Landor. 
Town and Table Talk. 
Home and Foreign News. 
Reviews or New Booxs :— 
The Text of Shakspeare. 
History of Flemish Literature. 
Female Novelists. 
Internationa! Dramatic Rights. 
The Unnecessary Expenses of Society. 
Portry :— 
High or Low ? 


Contents of No. 7, August 18th. 


Food and Money Prospects. 

= Break-up. 

Th: Progress of Union in Germany. 
® Irish Malcontents. 

“ucation and Instruction. 

pital Punishment in the Navy. 

outkeyism in Church, 

ve Stupidity, 

é Aunt bs 

Wild he md Remembrance. 

tome and Foreign News. 

f chee from the House.—By the Silent 

ember, , 


Town and Table Talk. 





The Embankment of the Thames. 
Cash Payments. 
A School for Cooks. 
Policemen in Plain Clothes. 
Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson. 
Rambles by Rail.—No. II.—The South-West- 
List of New Books. fern. 
Reviews or New Booxs :— 
Irish Rebels and the Irish Parliament, 
Bond and Free. 
How We Spent the Autumn. 
Rome and the Pope. 
PorTry :— 
King Stephen's Oath. 


Contents of No. 


The New French Map of Pacified Europe. 

Does India Pay ? 

An Unreasonable Strike. 

The P: Nuisance. 

Flunkeyism and Fashionable Announcements. 

An Excursion to Mount Etna. 

The Gouty Philosopher.__No. VII.—*‘ Slop” 
continued. 

Lord Macaulay, M. Sismondi, and Kirke White. 

Home and Foreign News. 

The Meeting of Sovereigns at the Opening of 
the Munich and Vienna Railway. 

The Weather during the Month of July. 

Sketches from the House.—-By the Silent 
Member 


| 
| 





8, August 25th. 


Joke-Making as a Branch of the Fine Arts. 
Lancashire's Appeal to Middlesex. 
Rural Economics.—Territory not Wealth. 
Swimming for Women. 
Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson—(continued) 
Rambles by Rail.—No. I[l.-By the Great 
Western. 
List of New Books. 
Reviews or New Books :— 
One of George the Third’s Bishops. 
From Hay-time to Hopping. 
A Modern Soldier. 


Lady Morgan. 
Down by the Sea. 
Portry :— 





Town and Table Talk. 


The Session and its Moral. 

An Intercepted Letter. 

Too Good to be True. 

Disastrous Seasons—1816 and 1860, 

The Policy of Russia in the East. 

Bird Destroyers. 

Return Voyage of the Great Eastern. 

Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson-—(continued). 

Sketches in the House.—By the Silent 
Member. 

| Diplomacy—and the Dead Season, 

| Embankment of the Thames. 

|| Home and Foreign News. 

|| The Gouty Philosopher._-No, VIII.—On the 

Advantages of Stupidity. 





| 
] 
| 
| 


** To Laugh or to Cry?” 


Contents of No. 9, September Ist. 


Money and Commerce. 
Rambles by Rail.—No. IV.--Brighton and 
South Coast. 
The Weather during the Month of August. 
Astronomical Notices for September. 
Wills and Bequests of Eminent Persons. 
Town and Table Talk, 
List of New Booka. 
Reviews or New Books :-— 
Curiosities of Civilization. 
The Devonshire ‘‘ Hamlets."’ 
Robert Owen the Socialist. 
The Knight of the Swan. 
Postry : 
| ** Vanity of Vanities.” 





| Contents of No. 10, September 8th 


Coming Events cast their Shadows before. } 

Another Amateur Diplomatist. 

Hanging as a Punishment and as an Example. 

Canada ;—the Prince of Wales's Visit. 

Two Great Competitors. 

Progress of Events in China. 

|| Reminiscences of the Session.—By the Silent 

'| | Member. 

| The Gouty Philosopher._No. IX. ‘| 

|| Garibaldi. (With Fac-simile of Suber’. 

|, Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson—(continued). | 

| The New Stamp Act. 
Premature Decay of Public Buildings. 

|| The British Museum. 

Excursion Trains. 

Rural Economics. — Tenant 


Farmers not 


Retainers. | 


Tom D'Urfey. 

Street Railways, 

A New and Growing Nuisance. 

A Business Question. 

Money and Commerce. 

Town and Table Talk. 

Home and Foreign News. 

Wills and Bequests of Eminent Persons. 
List of New Books. 


Reviews or New Books :— 
The Woman in White. 
The Caxton Novels. 
British Relations in China. 
Australasian Natural History. 


Portry :— 
A Song-—‘‘ Sing Hey the Green Holly.”’ 


\| Contents of No. 11, September 15th, 


' Garibaldi; King of Men. 

|| The Discomforts of Royalty. 

|| A Perverse Political Economist. 

Muscularity. 

Causa Teterrima. 

|The Gouty Philosopher.—No. X.—The Ne- 
cessity of having ‘‘a spice of the Devil” in 
One’s Composition. 

Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson—(continued). 

Rural Economies.—Why the Landlords dis- 
liked the Bankruptcy Bill. 

The late Mr. J. Wilson. 

Men of Mark.-- No. I. 

Town and Table Talk. 

Popular Science.-Barometers for Coast Sta- 
tions, (Illustrated). 


Daron Rothschild. 


|| Una and the Lion. 

| Race and Creed ;—the Orange Demonstrations 
in Canada. 

The Intervention in Syria. 

Backsliding at Manchester. 

British Perplexities; What to Do? or What 
not to Do? 

Reform in Russia. 

| Cavendish Tobacco. 
An Imaginary Conversation.—By Walter Sa- 

vage Landor. 

Money and Commerce. 

|| Town and Table Talk. 

| The Gouty Philosopher.—No. XI. 

|| Men of Mark.—No. LL.—Lord Lyndburst. 

Inventions and Discoveries.—-The Submarine 
Cable. 


Loquacity in Free Countries, 
Swell-Mob Diplomacy. 
Contraband of War. 
The Austrian Question. 
_ Emancipation of the Serfs in Russia. 
American Steam-Boat Catastrophe—The Loss 
of the Lady Elgin. 
' War for an Idea. 
The Gouty Philosopher.—-No. XII. 
| Men of Mark.—No. ILI.—Lord Brougham. 
|| Organization of the French Army. 
Inedited Letters of Lord Nelson.—(Continued). 
Sketches from Hungary.—No. I 
Infant Feeding. 


| Contents of No. 


The New Austro-Russian Alliance. 
The Black Nemesis in America. 
More Light on the Italian Question. 
Social Science and Lay Intolerance. 
American Railroads. 
The Revenue. 
|| The Gouty Philosopher.—No, XIII. 
Home and Foreign News. 
| Money and Commerce, 
Town and Table Talk. 
Men of Mark.—No. IV.—Lord Campbell. 
The Shakspeare Ireland Forgeries.—No. I.— 
What the Forgeries were. 
|| Sketches from Hungary.—No. IT. 
| Rural Economics. — Proprietary Rights — 
Agricultural Persecution. 
Few Words on Spiritualism, 


\| Contents of No. 13, September 29th. 


The Helmshore Disaster, 
‘The Colleen Bawn.”’ 
Revival of the Olympian Games. 
Apropos des Bottes. (Illustrated.) 
Wills and Bequests, 
Necrology of Eminent Persons, 
Home and Foreign News. 

| Money and Commeree. 


Rewrews or New Booxs:— 
Incomprehensible Politicians. 
The Corsair and his Conqueror. 
JEsop’s Fables in Greek and English Verse. 
The Valley of the Indus, 


PortTry :—- 
The Hedge in the Green Lane. 


Contents of No. 12, September 22nd. 


Rural Economics.— Autumnal Agricultura 
Oracles. 
Healthy Homes. 
Petitions of Right. 
Necrology of Eminent Persons. 
Wills and Bequests. 
Infant Feeding. 
A Visit to Greenwich Observatory. 
The Original Shareholder. 
Home and Foreign News. 
List of New Books. 
Reviews ovr Books :— 
The Sportsman in the Himalayas, 
Modern Painters. 
An American Sea-Novel. 
Common Insects—The Honey Bee. 
Portry :— 
The Pool of St. Fillan’s. 


(Illustrated.) 





Rural Economies.—The Value of a Pedigree. 

Necrology of Eminent Persons. 

Wills and Bequests. 

Town and Table Talk. 

Reviews ory New Booxs:— 

Hans C. Andersen. 

| Turpin and the Italian Poets. 
| Cotemporary Monarchs of Modern History. 
Captain Brown, the Slave Abolitionist. 


High Church. 


Teaching through Pastime. 
~ The Emancipation of Woman. 
Porrtry :- 

A Name ona Tree, 


14, October 6th. 


The British City of the Dead.—By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. 

Popular Science.—The Atlantic 
telegraph. 

Clara Novello. 

Opening of the Lyceum Theatre. 

Necrology of Eminent Persons. 

Wills and Bequests. 

Revisws or Booxs :— 
Romantic Novels of Modern Life. 
Marriages in High Life. 
Odd Journies in and out of London. 
Gout. 


Submarine 





Cardinal Ximinez. ( 

A Glance at the Magazines and Reviews. 
Porrry : a 

Louise on the Door-Step. 


] 
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H = MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
SEASON 1960-61. 


acoustic properties, ualled ical 

uneg musi a. 
bilities, and anri lyrical resources, ith | 
fiatiering success which attended his late Italian Season, has 
determined the Lessee to venture on the experiment of pro- 
decing at Hex Masesty's Tuxates a eevies of English Operas 
during a certain portion of each year. 


As will be Liiiaeatet. 
talent has including the services of 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
and negociations are pending in addition to the following— 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANOS. 
MISS PAREPA, (her First A “e at this Theatre). 
Miss JENNY BAUER, 
(From the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane; her First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 
MISS ALLESANDRI, 
(Prom the principal Theatres in Spain and Italy; her First 
Appearance in this omer and 
MADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON. 
CONTRALTOS, 
MISS LAURA BAXTER and MISS FANNY HUDDART. 

Trxors.—MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. PARKINSON, MR. 
GEORGE PERREN, MR. TERROTT, and MR. SWIFT, 

(From La Pergola, Florence, &c.; his First Appearance 

at this Theatre). 

Baxrroxes.-MR. ROSENTHAL and MR. SANTLEY, 
(His First Appearance at this Theatre). 
Burro.—MR. GEORGE HONEY. 

(His First Appearance at this Theatre.) 
Basses.—MR. J. G. PATEY, 

MR. BARTLEMAN, and MR. HERMANN. 
Conductor, MR. CHARLES HALLE. 

Leader, MR. H. BLAGROVE. 

A new and original opera, com expressly for this Theatre, 
has been produced entitled ROBIN HOOD. Music by G. A. 
Macranren; Libretto by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq., with New 
Scenery under the superintendence of Brveriry. In which 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Geo. Perren, Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. J. G, 
Patey, Mr. Santley, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, &c., make 
their appearance. 

At an early period will be presented another new and 
Original Grand Romantic ra, also composed expressly for 
this Theatre, entitled the AMBER WITCH, from the Pen of 
that popular composer, W. V. Wattacr, together with other 
New Operas of importance, by eminent native composers. The 
whole of the splendid and unique appointments of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, behind and before the curtain, are made available 
in giving effect and comfort to the audience departments. 

An elegant new Dress Balcouy has been erected, after the most 
— Parisian style, combining convenience affd comfort. 

nic Department under the Superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Beverley and Assistants; Prompter, Mr. Grua; Suggeritore, 
Signor Fontana; Costamiers, Miss Dickinson and M. Laureys 
(de Paris) ; The Machinery, &c., by Mr. Tucker ; the Properties 
by Mr. Needham; Ballet Master, Monsieur Massot; Acting 
Manager, Mr. Mapleson, Stage M r, Mr. Robert Roxby. 

*.* Particular care and attention has been bestowed on the 
formation of the Orchestra and Chorus, which will be con- 
siderably augmented, the whole having been carefully selected. 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Charles Hallé. 

This Theatre having been hitherto devoted to the production 
and performance of Italian Lyric Drama, the Lessee (at the 
——— of numerous Subscribers and JZabitues), has been 
induced to give a few representations of 


ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Which will positively be limited to THIRTY NIGHTS, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, the 10th OCTOBER, to be 
continued three nights weekly, until the 16th December, alter- 
nately with the English Operas. 
The Lessee has, therefore, at an enormous outlay, secured 
the eminent services of those renowned Artistes, 
MLLE. TITIENS and SIG. GIUGLINI, 
together with other principal Artistes of celebrity, whose names 
will be found in the following detailed list of Italian 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANT. 
MLLE. TITIENS, MLLE,. VANERI and MDME. LEMAIRE. 
Baxrrron1.—SIG. FRANCESCO BRIANI, 
(Of the principal Theatres in Italy; his First Appearance in 
this country), and SIG. GASSIER. 
Burro.—sig. CIAMPI. 

Basst.—Sig. VIALETTI and Sig. CASTELLI. 
Tenxort.—Signors SOLDI, MERCURIALI, and GIUGLINT. 
Conductor, Sig. ARDITI. 

For the Ballet Divertissement, Mlle. MORLACCHI, &c. &c. 


The Repertoire will be selected from the following Operas :— 





Il Trovatore . Verdi. La Traviata ......... Verdi. 
La Sonnambula Bellini. I Pariteni ..:......... Bellini. 
Ernani isceses Se Don Giovanni . Mozart. 
Lucrezia Borgia Donizetti, | Norma ... .. Bellini, 
Don Pasquale Donizetti. | Rigoletto . Verdi. 
Ll] Barbiere di Siviglia Rossini. | Marta ..... seeee Llotow. 
Gili U gonotti Meyerbeer | I Vespri Siciliani ... Verdi. 
Lucia di Lammer- Oberon.................. Weber. 
moor , Donizetti. &e. &e. &e. 





The above English and Italian arrangements can only be 
realized at an enormous outlay. Mr. E. T. SMITH looks with 

















O THE INDEPENDENT FREEMEN 
AND ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF BOSTON. 
Geyriemex,—I have just returned.from Canada, where, 
for many 
Harbour, and other public works ed improvements. 
It was with feelings of deep sympathy. that I witnessed on 
Friday last the funeral of your late lamented representative, 
Mr. HERBERT INGRAM. I was on that occasion very 
deeply impressed with the recognition paid by all the inhali- 
tants of Boston to the memory of a man, who was the architect 
of his own fortanes, and whose whole career had been of public 
usefulness. A numbér of my friends having urged me to offer 


myself as a Candidate to ly the place of Mr. Ingram, and 
being, like him, @ native of the town, I have determined to 
solicit the honour of your suff: 


Having terminated a long successful business career in 
America, and declined settling in Canada, or being naturalized 
in the United States, in order that I might invest in the town 
and neighbourhood of Boston a fortune acquired by honourable 
industry abroad, I come before you, a thoroughly independent 
man, to ask the high honour of vour support. 

I have no personal interest to ser e; no place or favour to 
ask of the Government: no object to gain, except the honour 
of representing you in Parliament as a thorough Liberal. 

I shall take an immediate opportunity of addressing you 
personally, and explaining my views on all the great political 
operations of the day—vews which I venture to hope will 
be found in thorough accordance with those of the Liberal 

arty. 
a I have the honour to be, 
° Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


Fenton's Hotel, London, SAMUEL C. RIDLEY. 
Oct. 9, 1860, 


—EE + ae see 
ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.v. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 

Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice, 

The interest/is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


TATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London. Capital half-a-million. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 3lst of 














a '* pee eee OU 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of March, 1860 ... .. 41,769 5 1 


Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 


| represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 


death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 


32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
ae __ WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


PECIAL ASSURANCES.—PAYMENT OF 

POLICY DURING LIFE upon occurrence of either 

of the following events :—PARALYSIS, INSANITY, BLIND. 
NESS. ACCIDENT TOTALLY DISABLING. 

The ENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNIVERSITY 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY give the above benefits in addition 
to all others included in ordinary policies, at a very trifling 
increase of premium. 


Annual payment at 39...... sapepeeieses £216 0 for £100 
~ La eS ee 
si Me 8 i 
BD. issece Doisiaiiian 183 410 7 99 


Thus, for example :—A person thirty years of age next birth- 


| day, by paying £2. 16s. per annum, can secure the sum of £100 


perfect confidence for adequate remuneration to the support of | 


the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, whose kind 
and unvarying patronage has enabled him to hold the reins of 
management through so many seasons at the Theatre Roval, 
Drury-Lane, and especially through his late ee at Her 

Majesty's Theatre, profitably and triumphantly. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast additional expense necessarily ‘incurred in the 
engagement of such celebrated singers, besides a double com- 
om of artistes for both languages, the prices of admission will 

e at the same reduced rates, both for the English as well as 
the Itahan performances. 

_ The Subscription List for the first Sixty Nights, or Tarrtry 
Enouisn and Turery Iraviay, at the option of the Subscriber, 
is now ready, and may be seen at the Box-office, under the 
portico of the Theatre which is open daily, from Ten to Six, 
under the direction of Mr. NuGrwt, and where Boxes, Stalls, and 
places may be secured for any period, in any part of the house. 

The Doors will open at Hatr-rast Sgyen, and the Perfor- 
mances commence at Eig ut each sveniadiannaios the Season. 

All applications respecting the artistes for publie and private 
concerts, in town orcountry, to be addressed to Mr. MapLeson 
the musical agent, at the theatre, or No. 12, Haymarket. ; 

Parcrs or Apmisston.—Pit Stalls, 7s. 64.; Balcony, 5s. ; 
First Circle, 4s. ; Sécond Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.: 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, Is.; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 64.; Gallery 


Stalls, 3s. 
PRIVATE BOXES. 
Upper Box, Half-Cirele, to hold Four Persons ..,......£9 10 0 
Private Box, Third Tier, to hold Four Persons ......... 1 1 6 
Private Box, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons 
Private Boxes, First, Second, and Grand Tiers, Two Guineas, 
Three Guineas, and Four Guineas. 


to his representatives at his death, with this advantage over an 
ordinary assurance, that in the event of his being totally dis- 
abled at any period, from following his usual vocation in con- 
sequence of accident, or through being afflicted with blindness, 
paralysis, or insanity, then_on the occurrence of such accident 
or calamity, the £100 shafl become payable on medical tes- 
timony of the fact being given. 
JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager. 
Chief Office, 345, Strand, London. 





Vy seres* LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices,—3, Parliament-street, 8.W. 
City Branch,—-8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., 
ussell-square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. 
George Henry Drew, E 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
{ighway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westmmster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 
ark. 
Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 
James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 


Upper Bedford-plaee, 


.. Hibernia Chambers, London 


John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 





1nl 6 | 


PHYSICIAN. 
Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-pla.:e. 
SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, and Burney-street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
osvused to be payable to the Policy-holder on his attaining a 

given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
assurer, and « saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks; 


cape Seen eee oes ee: Dock, - 
an 


OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Tue Raitway Passencers Assumaxce Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
PEeaiine tn evel. odes towel ured 

ne Person in eve welve is inj earl 

Accident. - = — S 

No extra Premium for Volunteers. 

For further information apply to the Provrncrat AGEnrs 
the Rartway Sratrows, or to the Heap Ovricn. 4 

This Comraxy without union with any other has paid for 


compensation £65,000. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John iebivalees, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, d 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, +» QC, 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





Capital .........c.00c0. wesiuuneseess peeseee £500,000 
Invested Funds................c0eee00 110,000 
Annual Income ................00.0000 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premiam paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured le on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly inereased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

he Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 
TRUSTEES. 


John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 


Directors—tn Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Blake Byass, Esq. tdward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry ae Esq. 
Henry Kendall, —" Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 
John Westmoreland, Esq. 
In LivEeRPoot. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
T. Darnley Anderson, Esq. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, / Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
8q.- 





Michael Bousfield, * E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 

David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 

Thomas Dover, Esq. David Maleolmson, Esq. 

8. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 

James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 

Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. William Smith, Esq. 

John Torr, Esq. 

The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom, 

At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— - 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, 
@y a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifyin 
announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit o 
£42,488 3s. 4d. ; 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 





Received. above each preceding one. 
1850, ..ccccccovesee £44,027 10 0 coesee £9,557 19 8 
BOGE ccs0ce sas04-00 52,673 5 11 eoeces 8,645 15 11 
eee i. = © eee 24,251 18 3 
See 112,664 4 4 «3... 35,639 0 2 
eee 128,459 12 4 oeeee . 15,895 7 0 
2O5G .00.ick corosde. 130,060 11 11 ae 1,601 0 7 
1OGG. widen cr svies. 161,738 9 6 au... 21,672 17 7 
BOGE 6. covessences se 175,0499°°4 8 a... 23,315 15 2 
Oe eee 196,148 2 6 eeceee 21,098.17 10 
BRDD, cnesestresdese 228,314 7 3 eee. 32,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 





The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 


| by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 


tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. : 
It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep ana 
profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
its principles and advantages, and it is evident that this Com- 
pany, as wellas others, will not fail to reap much of the favour- 
able consequences to be anticipated. baat 2 
The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with per 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the org! 
nal sum assured of every participating Poli¢y effected pre- 
viously to. the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year that 
it had. been in existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager‘and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board 
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TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’ 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 
JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


RITISH NATION LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Chief Offices, 291, Regent-street, London. 
The REPORT for the Year 1859-60, showing the following 
results, may be had on epplication at the Chief Offices ; — 
EW Buysizss. 





1,559 Proposals for the assurance of ......... £309,036 
1,096 Policies, assuring................0+. asehnauue 212,440 
New Annual Premium Income of .............. > 6,828 
ASSURANCES IN Force. 
7,595 Polices assuring ............. une sees seemed 2, 190,953 
Annual Premium Income.................... aiseee 72,200 
Invested Funds and Property................. wee =—-81, 156 
Annual Revenue thereon «.2..............ccsseseere 8,970 
Gross Annual Income ................cc.cceeessce0e 81,170 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Policies become payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without any increase of premium. 

Life Policies are indisputable, and not liable to forfeiture by 
inability to continue the ums. 

Life Policies in full force during-the days of grace. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

Full particulars of these valuable and popular features will be 
found in the prospectus. 

Agents will find that they can readily do business, assisted 
by the peculiar advantages of this Institution. 


HENRY LAKE, Manager and Secretary. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
SrxtH Drvision or Prorirts. 
~ All Policies effected before 15th NovemMBER NEXT will ov 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made as at that date, 
a secure @ year’s additional Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent divisions, 
THE STANDARD WAS EstTaBLISHED IN 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 
accumulated since 1855. 
Accumulated Fund ...,............... £1,684,598 2 10 
Annual Revenue 289,231 13 5 


The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone 
amount to upwards of Five Millions sterling. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One. 
a 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUREET « esessserses 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


HE BRITISH SLATE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and 
Liability Limited to amount of Subscription. 
Capital £75,000 in 75,000 shares of £1 each, with power to 
increase or decrease. 


Deposit 5s. per share upon application. 


Directors. 

Samuel Boyd Barnett, Esq., Greville-place, Kilburn (Director 
of the Mercantile Discount Company). 

Philip B. Burgess, Esq., 2, Cranfield Villas, Oakley-square. 
Chelsea. 

George Albemarle Cator Esq., F.R.S.L., Gresham House, Old 
Broad-street, 

John Kirkham, Esq., C.E., 109, Euston-road (Director of the 
County and General Gas Company). 

John Marshall, jun., Esq. (firm of J. and W. Marshall), Selby, 
Yorkshire. 

George Thornton, Esq., C.E., F.G.S., 3, Delahay-street, West- 
minster, and Grove Lodge, Hammersmith. 

William Tuxford, Esq., 106, Upper Thames-street. 

Henry Goode Wright, Esq., M.D., 23, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square. 

Sotic1ror—Frederick Carrit, Esq., 24, Basinghall-street. 

BRoceErs. 
H. W. Lucas, Esq., 3, Copthall-buildings. 
W. T. Burgess, Esq., 6, Bank-chambers. 


Baykrrs—London and County Bank, Threadneedle-street, 
AUDITORS. 


H. L. Morgan, Esq., 74, Cornhill. 
K. H. Gough, Esq., 44, Parliament-street. 
Offices of the Company, 25, Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 
street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing 
leases, and for working upon a greatly more exten e 
than is at present the case, certain well known and productive 
slate quarries in North Wales, whose produce is of the best 
description. In their present incomplete state they are able 
to raise about 5,000 tons per annum, which at an average profit 
of 203. per ton, would give a dividend of nearly 7 per cent. upon 
the whole capital of the company. From the estimates of eom- 
petent authorities, it is confidently believed that so soon as 
these works are in full operation, a steady and regular dividend 
of 30 per cent. will be realized. Applications for shares to be 
made to the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company where 
— reports, forms of application, &c., can be ob- 
4ined, 


RITISH SLATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE.—The Directors will commence the Examina- 

De of the Applications for Shares in this Company on MON- 
AY NEXT, and the Allotment will take place as early as 

practicable afterwards. 

loth Oct., 1960, G. A. CATOR, Chairman. 
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_ THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! ! 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


= are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
«ety for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
ws to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
gr atefiul and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
*atural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
a. /8TON’sS PrLLs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
and wi im their operation ; safe under any circumstances ; 
\,..« 0usands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
efits to be derived from their use. 
t Sold in Bottles at 1, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. each, in every 
°WN tn the kingdom. 
. ‘Sution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Nortox’s Prius,” and do not 
persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


HYDROPATHIC. 


SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Puysictan.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
Seconp Epirtron. — 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 








FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would 
PURCHASING MOURNING at their 


respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be 
ir Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


made by 


urope. Mourning 


Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The 
Reasonable Prices are 


most 


charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





N EW QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR 

OCTOBER.—No. 35, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Conservative Journalism. 
Syrian Disturbances from the right point of view. 
Musical Festivals. 
The Session of 1860. 
Summary of French and English Literature, Art, and 
Science. 

London: Rosrrt Harpwicre, 192, Piccadilly, and all 

Booksellers. 


Just Published, for October, 


HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE,—No, 3.—ContTents : 
Garibaldi’s Englishman (A Tale of Italy and the Italians). 
Autobiography of a Rifleman. 
A Visit to doutaiagten and its Rifle Corps. 
No. 2.—Uncommercial Journey. By a Volunteer. 
Metropolitan Intelligence (Rifle Corps). 
Provincial 29 ” %” 
Anniversaries of Rifle Corps in England. 
Together with a mass of useful information compiled expressly 
for Volunteers. 
Price 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


H. Smart, 10, Ave Marie-lane, London. 














TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Will be published November 1, price ls., 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK 
AND FLORIST’S DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 
Containing full Directions for the Management of an Ama- 
teur’s Garden for every Month in the Year; Lists of the Best 
Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, and Vegetables; the most im- 
portant London, Provincial, and Continental Nurseries ; and 
of New Flowers and Plants worth an Amateur’s notice; Valua- 
ble Hints to Lady Gardeners ; and other Useful Information. 


London :—W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
Her Majesty’s CIVIL SERVICE; containing, in full, 
the Examination Papers for every Department, used since the 
appointment of the Commissioners ; full details of the Limits of 
Age and Qualification of Candidates; Hints to Candidates for 
every Office ; and copious Tables of the Emoluments and Super- 
annuation Allowances of every Civil Service in Great Britain, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies. By a CurtiricatEp CANDI- 
pate, an Officer in Her Majesty’s Civil Service. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
This is the most complete and authentic book of the kind ever 
issued. 
London: James Biackwoop, Paternoster-row. 


—_ 














ONDON.—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON 


GUIDE, containing full information respecting Public 
Conveyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, Postal and other com- 
munications, Topography, Municipal and other divisions, Sta- 
tistics, Publie Works, History, Antiquities, Public and Private 
Buildings, Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and 
other places of Public Amusements, Churches and Chapels, 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums and Galleries of 
Art, together with Excursions on the Thames, the environs, 
&e. &c., with two Maps, price 3s. 6d., is this day Published. 

Lonpon : Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 








This day is published, 


GUIDE TO THE GEOLOGY OF WEY- 

MOUTH AND THE ISLAND OF PORTLAND, con- 
taining a Map of the District, Geological Sections, Coast Views, 
Figures of the characteristic Fossils, and other Illustrations, 
with numerous Notes on the Botany and Zoology of the Coast 
and neighbourhood. By Roserr Damon. Price 5s. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the above, consisting of Nine Litho- 
graphic Plates of Fossils, drawn-by Bong. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘*4 want has been well met by Mr. Damon’s comprehensive 
and seasible volume. It tells us clearly what is to be seen, and 
where we have to go to see it. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it as a most useful guide to those persons visiting that 
part of the country who take an interest in Geology and the 
connected sciences.’ ’—Scotsman. 

London: Epwarp Stranrorp, Charing-cross. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


AITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry 


PATMORE. 





By the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 


s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


” 
‘ 





This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s., 
j ty AND FEARS  ; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Spinster. By the Author of ‘‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” “‘ Heartsease,”’ X&c., 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


——— 


MARINE INSURANCE.—Just published, price 12s, cloth 


lettered, 


ERILS OF THE SEA, and their Effects on 
Policies of Insurance Practically Considered, 
By Lavernce R. Baty. 

‘« Mr. Baily’s object is to provide underwriters, merchants, 
and shippers, with a concise book of reference, instructing them 
as to the legal rules and decisions regarding the matter. AjJl 
the most recent cases are carefully noted.”"—Daily News. 











Also, by the same Author, second edition, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 

GENERAL AVERAGE, AND THE LOSSES 
AND EXPENSES RESULTING FROM GENERAL AVER- 
AGE ACTS PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


London: Errincuam Wiis0%, Royal Exchange, 





Now ready, at all Libraries, Railway Stations, and Booksellers, 
in One Vol., post 8vo. (400 pp.), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


HE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. A Novel. 
By Joun Saunpers, Author of * Love's Martyr- 
dom,” &c. 
London : Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate-hill. 


Seventh Thousand, price 6d., post free 7 stampe. 


OLDEN RULES FOR SKETCHES FROM 
. NATURE, in pencil and colour, with tinted plates, 
+ mee diagrams, and numerous highly useful examples. 
Adapted for —— and theoretical m and out-door self- 
instruction. By Watter Crayon. : 
** A safe guide,”’-~Art Journal. 
Nrcnorts, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, 

ICTORIAL SUNDAY READINGS. 

By the Rev. Winu1am Owen, Author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Havelock,” &c. Comprising a complete Series of Scripture 
Subjects, lucidly, fully, and yet concisely treated, with special 
adaptation to the tastes and requirements of families; and 
forming a comprehensive, instructive, and valuable repertory 
of Biblical knowledge. 

The Llustrations will be of page size, from drawi of 
eminent artists, in rich and appropriate colours. In Eighteen 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, each containing four coloured 
engravings, and thirty-two pages of bold, clear letterpress. 

James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row; and all 

Booksellers. 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. Witha New 
aes Volume. Illustrated by more than Six 
Thousan — Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound in Seven- 
teen. Price Five Guineas, 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone, 

James Sanaster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Upwards of 35,000 copies of this work have been already sold 
in America, for the benefit of the family of Captain Brown. 


This day is published, crown Svo., cloth, gilt, price 4s, 6d., 
post free, 


APTAIN JOHN BROWN, the MARTYR 

/ of HARPER'S FERRY. By James Reppatn. With 
a beautifully-executed Portrait, and an Autobiography of his 
Childhood and Youth, 

** Few works can have more of living interest than this,’”’— 
Illustrated News of the World. 

** It is impossible to read the volume without dee 
The memoirs of such men cannot fail to interest an 
reader.’’—-Baptist Magazine. 

** The volume will be found to be intensely interesting. A 
striking portrait is given.’’-—Glasgow Examiner. 

“If this volume possessed no other value, it would be at 
least precious as collecting and preserving those priceless 
letters to his wife and others, which John Brown wrote from 
Charleston Gaol.’”’—Freeman. 


London : Tutcxnroom & Staprrton, 13, Paternoster-row, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ALFE’S NEW SONG. — “SLEEP MY 
PRETTY ONE, SLEEP.” (Sweet and Low.) Words 
by Tennyson. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘One of Balfe’s very best songs—the melody graceful and 
sweet.’’—Atheneum, tember 22. 
London: Appison, Houiirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent+street. 
HE BREAK OF MORN. Vocal Duet. 
Composed by Strrenen Grover (for Soprano and Con- 
tralto ;) words written by J. E. Canrgentgr. Price 3s., 
post-free. 
London: Apprson, Hounrer, & Lveas, 210, Regent-street. 
HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
by J. L. Harrow; the Words written by C, 
Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. : 
Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 
London: Appison, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


TI\HE LOVE-CURE. New Comic Ballad, 
Composed by Cuas. W. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Popular Composer, 

WINNING THE GLOVES. New Comic Ballad, 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Appisoy, Hover, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
TIXHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Cs by J. L. Harrow, and sung with immense 


success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 
London: Apprsow, Hotirmr, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


NEW VocaL MUSIC, by Jonx Barverrt. 











There is a Song I've heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. Od. 
Sigh not for courte, Lady ...ccccceceerereees 99 28 = 
The Sylph and the Sprite.........-...--.00.-: v9 28. OF 


Words to each written by W. H. Bettany. 
Avpp1sow, Hosier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


ANTA LUCIA. ‘By WILHELM ~ Ganz. A 
ged and «flective Sonnceription for the Piano of this 


ir. Price 3s. 
ig Asuvown & Paray, 18, Hanover-square, 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 
MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 
CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: METZLER & CO, 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 
the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 








PRICES. = 
No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators www aw ss @ Guineas. | NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
" Gin Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind ” HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. ‘ 
Indicator) ... 10» THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 


) vee eee eee one act oes oe oe eco 
~ ‘ i , One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
0 cane a ee No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octares, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... 24 Guineas, 
—In O ive Octa tops, One Row of Vibrato Vind , 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 
a Rn Mage i te aeagande Ry ogame ieee - »» 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of pe 
+» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators eee 99 Vibrators... one eco ose eee ose ‘a on ose — a 7 


7.—In Onk Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators _... eco 25 








*” @.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators =... 354 . ; 
”* 9. In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, Cne Row of Vibrators oh bn HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 
+, 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrato - AND CHAPELS. t 
« 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators: “.94 3 Ho, 31.—Ie Michs Beote (Toro somatete avinct Wineotiony Pe a nie eine hi 
»» 12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) fee mom * “ y 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with b E 
aad Geen. Then oe tae = Ghenn | welve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... ok wei oil 
oo 18,—Ee Remareos C pen, Sear een, Poulan Spaye ai a ai — - ds 5» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front aud Gilt Pipes, rich full = “ 
o¢ v a7. ty ae tone, (with Percussion) ... on wii -_ we * wll eS fe 
om = — 55 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with Cf 
14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators) _... - a én jen oe 
WITIL THE. PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE »» 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the Ww 


Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action ose eon ooo 45s 








HAMMER ACTION. enbiadieaeen ae of 
The invention of the Parewt Percussion Action has meg ee on oe objection | A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. T 

to these admired instrt ts—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 3 _° \ 
ade at ne at P N.B. No extra charge for packing. in 


it consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- - 


ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 















advantages of the Pianoforte. 












































(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALexanprR, with all the latest improvements. 
Wueatstonr & Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 

20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 


C LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE OF 
e 


UNIQUE, RARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED 
and MANUSCRIPT MUSIC, and Works on that Art, Ancient 














LANGUAGES by an ENGLISH LADY: also, the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, Music, Drawing, &c. Ten Certificates from 
Queen's College, and first rate private references. Exchange 
lessons arranged with foreignsrs. Translations mate and 
manuscripts copied. 

Apply, by letter, to Miss R. KERSLAKE. 





YVRANSLATIONS.—A LADY is desirous of 











Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Mus. 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two stamps.— PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.c. 























——— 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and yey by Her Majesty’s | 


Laundress to be the finest Starc 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


a 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wirHovutT 








—_— SS 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 











the London Tavern), E.C. 


Woolwich). 


Works—Silvertown, Essex (opposite Her Majesty's ee hy S F G ] 


she ever used.—Sold by all 








Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manvractory, Proad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 





“IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
4 ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents IncrustaTion in Steam 

Boilers, without ihjury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 





ee & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty’s table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 





nearly equal in — to 7 game ee : 
i i rvant, 
am, dear Sirs, your obedien wan BLACK. 


am 





ee 





Lospow :—Printed by Wiruram Lrrrus, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lineoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by 
the said W. Lirris, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvurpay, Ocropge 13, 1360, 





- . , i i ith t Sto : ee see eee ee eee . Oe 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... se sss 20 Guineas. es s Comblote eee ae oDraeie Rocee Mr weet nite th 
~ 3. tn case ee ee Thirteen Btope Spee ries howl of Vkedom we S = Robinson’s so Instru@tions, intended for those not acquainted with Music es «623. 6d.- BR 
99 ‘ o on > hs » A ees ” ’ es : . 
+» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and Frelon’s Method, contaniing a full explanation of Ge use of the different Stops, &e. ... 63. Od. 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle coc OO gg And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, in 
——————— —<—<—<—_—<———— ——————=— —— = Pr — 7 pr 
METZLER & CQO. Be 
- | r 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. o 
ences a ee - . ————— ——— ————____—_. OX 
akon ’ ter 
HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one E was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, In 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
. compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.— Pros- from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, prices, from for 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. ee on application, and the set on view, at PAUL | 2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. P ; 
New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street,E.C. | Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- all 
With One Stop, Oak Case........... MTTTITITIT TLE 7 NE OLOG Y d M I N ERALOG Y. Perk street. Ita 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 an jm | rm + 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops.... eTTTITiTiT Titre 12 ELEMENTARY COLLECTION to facilitate the | F & C. O S L E R, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto ............ 15 study of this interesting Science, can be hed. from Two Guineas e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. peo 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... 22 to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, | Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. afta 
vs *: . *. 9 ’ , . + - » | oy 1 . 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 24 149, Strand. London, W & tir, Tennant gives Practica — Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 30 Instruction fn Mineralogy and Geology. | Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. he 
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: ono as cHAnGine for the Die. No cuaras for plain-stamping. CARD illwright: d fact , with full particulars, will be for- 
sud Modera, gratis on applicition—26, OM Bond-sréet, | HLCTES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the | wardedon sppication to, EASTON & 0. SPRINGFIELD, com 
————S =| newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, | Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping was 
o a Dios ‘“ » “ae containing four dozen, At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing | Wall, London, E. 
NSTRUCTION IN EUROPEAN | Stationer, &., 96, FLEET-STREET, E.C. exa: 






. . - every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, d 
RECOMMENDING to the public a TRANSLATRESS, ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy ete 
who has made some translations for her, and who perfectly B OBSERVATORY 62. Cornhill, and 65 and 64 Ch id and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf's- desi 
understands French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- NOTICE.—To Shippers. Ca aie or lhe wat oo ae re ©. | foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, eal 
guese. She writes pure and elegant English, and a clear hand, | 7 BENNETT. bere i stnemae Gund nh hee OPENED ‘the Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's sa 
Perfect confidence may be placed in her secrecy and integrity, | CITY. OBSERV “TORY 62. CORNHII L as eo Seok t Sauce, and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of gg 
by commercial or legal persons intrusting documents to her for | a x Sencdt thane f Watches Clocks ls Chses sa A all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of B 
translation. She would also be happy to copy manuscripts. mapuihabiee enpocialiy for Wholesale Buyers, and ‘sulted for Cacess & Biacrwatt, '31, Suho-cquare, Leadon. 
Apply, by letter, to Miss R. KERSLAKF. every foreign market. eiiehaine F 66, QUEEN-sTREET, LonpDon, 23rd August, 1860. an 1¢ 
= ee = — —— ae BENNETT'S WATCH MANTU A oR ; 65 an 64, Cheap- | Messrs R WoTHERSPOON & Co era] Dunlo -st t Glasgow. 
a mewwenen : . or a . ’ ssrs. R. : > -» 46, p-street, pu 
OOMES t UI NEA LIBRARY for Town | ___ aide, and the cr Y OBSERV ATORY, 62, Conn. = Dear Ores —I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal a 
” ountry subscription, £2. 2s. per annum + of - TO ‘ Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
and upwards, secording to the number of vdhunée required, 4 BONITE:! ‘—TELEGRAPH INSULATORS ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many Th 
Prospectus sent on application.—141, REGENT-STREET. made of EBONITE. EBONITE in SHEET, TUBES, years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. e 
- —_——____ = ong —e into various = a oy one hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have Italy 
a , . - “ — ornament, veing calcwated to su ersede met , ne we 3, any meht to state t they su 1 Starch to Her Majesty's 
XHIBITION OF ( HROM( ITYPES AND yreelain, and ivory, at present ty INDIA-RUBBER. Taendty, as on ~ hag AW is . th used, nor has booed 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- ndia-rubber Steam-Packing in Rope, Sheet, Rings, &c., | for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. seem 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls intended for Railway and Machinery appliances, unvulcanized | I have been further assured that your Starch continues to atri 
may select from the largest galery in the world, a collection of | and vulcanized. give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made patri 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 8S. W. SILVER & Co., 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within (opposite of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found heart 
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